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GOOD CHEER. 


BY EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 

Perish dark memories! 
There’s light ahead ; 

This world’s for the living, 
Not for the dead. 


Down the great currents 
Let the boat swing; 

There was never winter 
But brought the spring! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The annual ‘‘Remonstrance’”’ has been 
sent out by the ‘*Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women.”’ This year, instead 
of issuing it in February, as usual, they 
did not get around to publishing it until 
after the debate and vote on the suffrage 
question in the Legislature were over. 
The document is even feebler than usual 
(which is saying a great deal), and, so far 
as we have seen, it has received hardly 
any attention from the press—perbaps 
because it is so largely filled up with 
what editors call “stale news.”’ The 
leading article on the first page is devoted 
to the suffrage amendment submitted in 
New Hampshire in 1902! 





The ‘*Remonstrance,’’ however, con- 
tains some statements that will be news 
to the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. For instance, it says that in 
previous years the petition for the ballot 
for tax-paying women has been sent in 
only by individuals, unofficially; but that 
how “the attitude of the suffragists has 
changed, and the proposition in Massa- 
chusetts has had the official support of 





the Suffrage Association.’’ This year, for 
the first time for several years, no petition 
for tax-payers’ suffrage was sent in at all 
in Massachusetts. Mr. Blackwell and the 


_other “‘individuals’’ who have hitherto of- 


fered it concurred with the opinion of the 
other officers of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association in thinking it best to 
concentrate all effort this year upon the 
municipal suffrage bill recommended by 
Governor Bates. 





Our Messenger, published at Downs, 
Kan., made its issue for March a “‘fran- 
chise number, headed with Lucy Stone’s 
last words, ‘*‘Make the world better.” It 
gives on its first page portraite of Susan 
B. Anthony, of the National Superintend- 
ent of Franchise, Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, and 
of the State Superintendent, Mrs, A. A. 
Welch. It is full of interesting matter. 





Mrs. Ella Dietz Glynes has been elected 
president of the Society of American 
Women in London. At its fifth anniver 
sary luncheon, lately held at the Hotel 
Cecil, 250 ladies assembled. There were 
addresses by the Countess of Aberdeen, 
who invited the members to attend the 
International Council of Women in Berlin, 
by Mrs. Percy Boulnois, of the National 
Union of Women Workers, Lady Elizabeth 
Cust, of the Pioneer Club, Miss Smedley, 
of the Lyceum Club, and Mrs. Ayrton. 
The proceedings closed with the National 
Anthem and a verse from ‘“‘America.’’ 





WOMEN DELEGATES TO THE M. E. GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE. 


According to the published list, twenty- 
three women have been elected as lay del- 
egates to the Methodist Episcopal General 
Conference, and twenty-eight women as 
reserves. 

Three women have been elected as lay 
delegates and one as a reserve from New 
England Conferences. The Vermont Lay 
Electoral Conference elected Mrs. A. H. 
Webb, wife of the pastor at Bradford, as 
its senior lay delegate. At this meeting 
a resolution introduced by Mrs. Elizabeth 
A. Bartlett of Bradford, which forbade 
the election of delegates who used tobac- 
co, was adopted by a vote of 38 to 27. It 
was noticeable that in the balloting for 
delegates that followed shortly after, Mrs. 
Webb’s name led all the rest. At a sub- 
sequent meeting, Mrs. Webb made a short 
address which was received with great 
favor. Bishop Fowler remarked that this 
was the first Conference he had attended 
where a woman was elected a delegate, 
and that his idea was that all should be 
treated, not as men or women, but as del- 
egates. 

One of the three delegates elected from 
the New Hampshire Conference is Miss 
Mary A. Danforth of Colebrook. She is 
well known, not only in New England, but 
throughout Methodism, as she is in the 
service of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, and is constantly among the 
churches, making addresses and organiz- 
ing. For several years she was a mission- 
aryin Japan. Zion’s Herald says, ‘‘She is 
one of the finest platform speakers among 
the women of Methodism.”’ 

The New England Conference elected 
Mrs. Gertrude Durrell of Cambridge, 
Mass., as One of its lay delegates, and 
Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman of West Brook- 
field as one of its reserves. Mrs. Durrell 
is a member of the Harvard St. Church of 
Cambridge, superintendent of the Inter- 
mediate Department of the Sunday School, 
and actively identified with all the inter- 
ests pertaining to this church. She is 
chairman of executive committée of Wo- 
man’s Auxiliaries to the Y. M. C. A. of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, State 
chairman of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, and vice-president of the 
New England committee, Y. W. C. A. 
She is also vice-president of the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society of the New Eng- 
land Conference. 

Mrs. Beeman is a niece of Lucy Stone, 
and is president of the West Brookfield 
Woman Suffrage League. As the wife of 
a Methodist minister and in other ways, 
she has given good service to the church 
for many years, and is active in temper- 
ance and other reform work. The cele- 
bration of Lucy Stone’s Day at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Beeman last August, will 
go into the history of woman suffrage in 
Massachusetts as a themorable occasion. 

Mrs. Anne Talbot Strickland, Little 
Rock, Ark., teacher of rhetoric and litera- 
ture, Philander Smith College, was elect- 
ed as a lay delegate from the Little Rock 





Conference. She has been Conference 
president of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society since its organization in 
Arkansas. Another lay delegate is Miss 
Florence L. Snow from the South Kansas 
Conference. Miss Snow is a partner in a 
loan and discount business at Neosho 
Falls. F. M. A. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The last Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. for the season will be held 
on Tuesday, April 26, at 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, at 3 P. M., in charge of the Rox- 
bury League. Mrs. Frances Stewart 
Mosher will speak on ‘‘The Race Probiem 
as it Pertains to Suffrage.’’ 


——-— wee — — 


AIDS TO THE HOME BY COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Organized industries for the home, as 
established and carried on by college 
women, were presented at a recent meet- 
ing of the Boston branch of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumna. 

The meeting was in charge of the home 
economicscom mittee, of which Mrs. Lewis 
Kennedy Morse is chairman. The report 
of the New England Kitchen, prepared by 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, was read by Miss 
Huntington, as Mrs. Richards had gone to 
place at St. Louis the exhibit prepared by 
the home economics committee. This 
was first shown five years ago, and con- 
sists of house plans, textiles, hard and 
easy laundry, low-priced food menus, etc., 
all representing college women’s ideas on 
home matters. In her paper upon “Do- 
mestic Industries,’’ Mrs. Richards rec- 
ommended keeping in the home ‘“‘all that 
is essential to the sweetest and purest 
home life, and taking out from under the 
roof yet more of the industrial processes, 
just as spinning, weaving, salting of meats 
and making of candles have gone.’’ She 
believes this can be done when a stronger 
spirit of helpfulness and codperation has 
been reached. 

Miss Wentworth’s report of the New 
England Kitchen’s business venture of 
supplying school lunches was especially 
interesting. The demand is almost too 
great to be easily handled, for both variety 
and quantity. Fifteen schools in all are 
supplied, and others are begging attention. 
Warm foods are asked for more and more, 
though the ever-ready sandwich finds 
plenty of consumers, Fruits are offered, 
but only oranges and bananas are taken. 
Apples are seldom wanted, and grapes are 
not popular. Cereals are always refused. 
This problem of furnishing school lunch- 
es apparently can be solved only by col- 
lege women; the professional caterer re- 
fuses to undertake or continue it, as he 
always meets with loss, As managed at 
preseut, the benefit to the pupils is great, 
and the financial part has at least shown 
no deficit. 

The next subject discussed was that 
mountain always formidable to the house- 
keeper, the family washing and ironing. It 
has long seemed possible that this might 
to advantage be done cvéperatively out of 
the house, but the stumbling block was 
tue cost. Two college women, the Misses 
White of Brookline, started a laundry. 
Their purpose was to make a successful 
business out of a household necessity, 
with the help of pure air, water and 
sunsbine, and ‘‘to raise the ideals of the 
community in matters which affect the 
health and the home.’’ After five years 
it has beep proved that the public does 
appreciate painstaking methods, for the 
Sunshine Laundry, while earning smaller 
profits than the machine laundries, has 
met with such cordial response as to en- 
courage its continuance. There is cer- 
tainly a great demand for low-priced 
machine work done with greater than the 
usual care, thus giving an opportunity 
for educated women to conduct such 
laundries. The work seems to need par- 
ticularly the educated head in control, as 
the chemical action of soaps and fluids 
must be understood, as well as the neces- 
sity of perfect ventilation and sanitary 
conditions. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

The law student having the highest 
average in the law class which graduates 
at the University of Chicago this year isa 
woman—Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge of 
Kentucky. The Chicago Public says: 
‘‘Her superiority to the men of her class 
is another argument against coéducation; 
but it is not likely to achieve popularity 
among those who are looking for argu- 
ments with that bearing.”’ 





LOUISE MICHEL. 


A remarkable woman bas passed away 
from earth in the death of Louise Michel, 
at the age of 74. Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn, 
who was wholly out of sympathy with her 
ideas, says in the Boston Transcript : 


“If I were asked to name the biggest 
personality (man or woman) in the French 
revolutiooary movements of the century 
just closed, I should name, without an 
instant’s hesitation, Louise Michel. 

“If I were asked to name the woman 
who, in the same century, incarnated 
most completely the special qualities of 
the French feminine character, I should 
name, again, Louise Michel, 

“Finally, if I were asked to name the 
woman who, in the same century, illus- 
trated must signally the noblest attribute 
of universal womanhood, self-abnegation, 
I should stil: pame Louise Michel. In so 
doing I sbould be unjust, perbaps, to 
thousands on thousands uf obscure wom- 
en (wives and muthers! wh.se unvobtru- 
sive renuuciations and unheralded hero- 
isms have equalled hers, have, in a sense, 
it may be, surpassed hers, because their 
authors bave labored and suffered and 
sacrificed unsustained by the electric cur- 
rent of sympathy that is generated by 
contact with the life of the great world. 
But I should be unjust, I think, to no 
woman who has labored and suffered and 
sacrificed for what she believed to be the 
public good under the public eye. Louise 
Michel is ‘Louise the Good,’ ‘Sainte Lou- 
ise’ to all those, irrespective of party and 
belief, who have been privileged to know 
her personally or to listen to her eloquent 
appeals. 

‘**They who approach her for the first 
time are actually stupefied,’ says her edi- 
tor, F. Roy, ‘to find themselves before a 
woman with a sympathetic presence, a 
pleasant voice, and eyes sparkling with 
intelligence and kindness, After one has 
chatted with her a quarter of an hour, all 
one’s prejudices have disappeared; she 
charms, fascinates, subjugates, conquers.’ 

‘*‘When I went (out of sheer, mocking 
curiosity) some ten years ago to hear 
Louise Michel speak at a little Anarchist 
meeting held in the smoky back room of 
a wineshop well up the tortuous Rue dela 
Montagne Ste. Genevieve, I expected, in 
my young and supercilious ignorance, to 
find ‘a sort of horror, a pitiless virago, an 
ogress, #@ human-headed monster, bent on 
sowing broadcast dynamite and petro- 
leum, fire and the sword, a being capable 
of eating little children raw.’ I found, in- 
stead, a wholesome, whole-hearted, con- 
secrated, motherly woman, a saint if ever 
there was one on earth. Her every look, 
word and gesture were instinct with a 
sort of superhuman and yet delightfully 
human goodness that compelled respect. 
The great mind, delivering itself grandly 
in an eloquence rhythmic and inexhausti- 
ble as the sea, was overshadowed by the 
great soul of the woman and of the saint. 
The result was overpowering. ‘The fool 
who came to scoff remained to pray,’ 
though he could not subscribe to the first 
word of the speaker’s anarchistic creed, 
and could not even accept the feminism 
which she made @ part of it. Nor was 
this a fortuitous sensation due to a pecu- 
liar combination of circumstances. As 
often as I have heard Louise Michel since, 
the sensation, profound almost to pain, 
has been repeated. Many others have 
experienced similar sensations in her 
presence. A pious Catholic friend, a con- 
servative of conservatives, bas confided to 
me that he has been so overwhelmed a 
number of times by her aspect of super- 
human sanctity, that he has been seized 
by an almost irresistible impulse to drop 
on his knees and adore her as he would 
the Virgin Mother. Another friend, less 
pious, but equally conservative, tells me 
that when, as a lonely, homesick young 
man, fresh from the provinces, he first 
heard Louise Michel speak, he was so im- 
pressed by the infinite compassion and the 
abounding motherliness of the woman 
that for months afterwards his loneliness 
was lightened by the thought that there 
was someone in Paris he could count upon 
to care for him if a fit of sickness came 
upon him. ‘This idea possesses me at 
times even now,’ he said to me a short 
while before her final illness, ‘and I 
should not be surprised to emerge from 
the delirium of fever a fortnight hence 
and find Louise Michel seated by my bed- 
side, smoothing my pillow and stroking 
my head.’ 

“Held by no vows, allured by no hopes 
of reward in another world, this ‘Good 


(Continued on Page 132.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Hype of the Teachers’ College 
department of manual training will speak 
at St. Louis on June 28 before the manual 
training department of the National Edu- 
cational Association, on ‘‘Work in Manual 
Training,’’ as illustrated by the Teachers’ 
College exhibit at the Exposition. 


Mrs. CrAIciz (John Oliver Hobbes) is 
pronounced by an English critic ‘the 
most brilliant woman in the contemporary 
world of letters. There is nobody,” he 
adds, ‘‘who disputes her primacy.’’ The 
same judgment has been expressed more 
than once by the N. Y. Tribune. 


Dr. Dawson, of Flint, Mich., sends a 
hint for the advocates of peace and arbi- 
tration: ‘‘Audubon societies have changed 
fashions. Peace societies should oppose 
military hats, caps, cloaks, dresses, and 
suits; also brass buttons and military em- 
blems on women’s and children’s clothes. 
Have all clothing mean peace.”’ 


ELIZABETH PEABODY will be commem- 
orated by a meeting in honor of her cen- 
tenary, to be held by the New England 
Women’s Club Monday, May 2, at 3 P. M., 
in the New Century Building, 177 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe will preside, and the principal ad- 
dress, by Dr. W. T. Harris, will be fol- 
lowed by brief remarks from others who 
knew Miss Peabody. The club extends a 
cordial invitation to all interested. 


Mrs. CARRIE NATION has given the 
Kansas W.C. T. U. a valuable piece of 
property, consisting of five lots and sev- 
eral buildings in Kansas City, for a school 
where girls may receive specia! training 
in evangelistic, missionary and W. C. T. U. 
work, as well as along domestic lines. 
It is stipulated that the members of the 
controlling board shall be members of the 
prohibition party, and loyal to the laws of 
Kansas. The W. C. T. U. will take pos- 
session of the property in June, The State 
headquarters will be in one of the build- 
ings. 


Mrs. HELEN L. GRENFELL, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for Colo- 
rado, has published for distribution in the 
schools of that State an admirable book- 
let, ‘Colorado Arbor and Bird Day, ’ em- 
bodying a great deal of information about 
the day and its application to Colorado. 
Arbor Day is explained in its relation to 
the children, and the results when the 
trees now planted shall have grown to 
maturity. There has been the usual de- 
nudation of forest lands in Colorado until 
lately, and Mrs. Grenfell thinks it impor- 
tant to enlist the interest of the children 
in the subject. 


Mrs. S. T. Busey of Urbana and Mrs. 
Elmina Springer of Chicago are candi- 
dates for nomination as university trus- 
tees by the Illinois Republican Conven- 
tion. The Republican women will meet 
at Springfield May 11 and select their 
candidate for trustee to succeed Mrs. 
Alice A. Abbott, and, according to cus- 
tom, the men’s convention will ratify 
their choice the next day. Mrs. Busey is 
a prominent club woman, the founder of 
the State Federation, and has been in- 
dorsed for university trustee by the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club. Mrs. Springer is 
also well known and popular. Both are 
suffragists. 


Mrs. Emma SovuTHWIcK BRINTON, who 
was in charge of the Log Cabin at the 
Philadel phia Centennial and at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago, will have a Log Cabin 
also at the coming Exposition in St. Louis. 
It was she who originated the idea. The 
Log Cabin, as will be remembered, con- 
tained a little museum of colonial curios- 
ities—Peregrine White’s cradle, John Al- 
den’s desk, etc.,—and Mrs. Brinton and 
her aids, dressed in colonial costume, 
served baked beans to all comers. Many 
of her assistants were teachers and col- 
lege girls, who wanted a chance to visit 
the Exposition at small expense. Mrs. 
Brinton gave them their board and lodg- 
ing free, and every other day off, to see 
the Fair. She will make the same ar- 
rangement this year. It offers a good 
chance to women who have small means, 
but possess health and activity. Mrs. 
Brinton was one of the pioneer newspaper 
women of Boston years ago, working on 
the Traveler. Her present address in St. 
Louis is $121 Locust St. She can take 
only a limited number of assistants, and 
will have more vacancies in May than 
later, when the schools and colleges set 
the teachers and college girls free. 
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Vital Issues. 


Borrep sy CuarLoTtTe Perkins GILmMan. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 











THE SOUBCE. 
Behind us lies a long forgetfulness— 

Past upon past deep buried in the brain ; 
No memories penetrate those ages old, 
Lift the uncounted curtains, fold on fold, 

And let us see our earliest days again. 


Could they—what wonder, interest, delight, 
Clouded with shame for those dark, stum- 
bling years, 
In tracing up that long unbroken line, 
That slow development of life divine, 
From beast to man—the triumph and the 
tears! 


Yet always one unfailing source of power— 
However low we go or high we come, 
However crude or cruel, weak or blind, 
‘Lhrough every change, in every age, we find 
The Mother and the Baby and the Home. 
C. P. G. 


WHAT IS PRACTICAL? 





Most people do not consider a thing 
practical unless they can see it—whether 
with microscope, telescope, or the naked 
eye. It must be apparent to the senses, a 
thing to be weighed, measured, felt, tast- 
ed, heard, or smelled. 

If it is an action they are considering, 
they do not find it practical unless it can 
be done at once—or at least within a 
week. If it can be done by one person, 
individually, that is most practical. If it 
requires the combined action of many per- 
sons and a good deal of time, that is not 
practical, to the general mind, Yet love 
is as real a thing as lumber, hate as hard- 
ware; our emotions are very practical 
things. 

We criticize the Irish peasant for hav- 
ing the pig in the kitchen, the Italian or 
German for having the manure heap in 
the front yard; yet a mass of decayed 
opinions, or a foul prejudice, is just as 
practically disagreeable in the mind as 
these more outward and visible offenses. 
Women, generally, are practical in the 
sense of having a firm grip on small im- 
mediate issues, things personal and hand- 
made, That is why it is so hard to rouse 
them to general recognition of the work- 
ing value of suffrage, even wheu they ad- 
mit its position ‘‘as a principle.”’ 

The prospect of going out all together 
and performing an act for the public wel- 
fare does not seem to them as practical as 
toiling for the private welfare of their 
own relatives, at home and alone. 

Yet a thousand people—ten thousand 
people—are as practical as six, surely! 

A better system of education for the 
children of a city, a State, a nation, is as 
practical as finding a good school for 
Johnny, surely! But Johnany’s mother 
does not think so. Johnny, to her, is a 
more practical fact than a million other 
Johnnies. One would think that all moth- 
ers were Christian Scientists in regard to 
other people’s children, and thought they 
existed ‘‘only in the minds’’ of their pa- 
rents. 

It is a practical matter with us to in- 
crease our own incomes, it becomes vague 
and theoretical to increase the incomes of 
the world. Now why? Why is ‘‘practi- 
cal’? synonymous in our minds with ‘‘per- 
sonal’ and ‘‘immediate’’? 

Simply because we are so shortsighted. 

The field of practical observation to our 
physical senses was once limited to the 
powers of our own lenses and retinas; 
now we have made lenses of glass, retinas 
of collodion, and enlarged our field of ob- 
servation wonderfully. 

We are beginning to find a knowledge of 
world politics as practical as that of one’s 
own ward—it takes a somewhat larger 
mind, perhaps, to follow it, but it is a 
real thing. Time was when no man knew 
much save of his own land, and the rest 
of the world was but ground for travel- 
lers’ tales. 

Now, with women to-day, why is it that 
the mass of them are so limited in fheir 
ideas of what is practical, so hotly inter 
ested in personalities, so unmoved by the 
larger issues of the day? For a reason so 
‘‘practical”’ that it ought to appeal to 
every one of them—because her life work 
is ‘‘personal”’ and ‘“timmediate,’’ a cease- 
less repetition of ignominious details. 

We all know this well enough, but have 
long been bolstered up in our position by 
repeated assurance that it was only thus 
the best good of the world could be 
served, that if we each labored faithfully 
for our own all would be well cared for. 

When any one proposes to us a general 
scheme for social betterment, we are no 
more able to grasp it with our little con- 
centrated minds than we could see a 
transformation scene through a reading 
glass. We literally cannot see it. This 
vagueness and blur, such as confronts the 
victim of myopia when bereft of his glass- 
es, makes us call the larger plan ‘‘unprac- 
tical.”’ 


the plan proposed as in our scale of ob- 
servation. } 

A continent is as practical as an acre 
lot, or an ant-heap, only you have to 
change your focus to get a good idea of it. 
The most practical issues before the world 
to-day are the large public ones—matters 
of general concern, including the person- 
al, but not to be met on any personal 
lines. 

Let every woman who has at present 
interest enough in the State or the nation 
read Mr. Steffen’s ‘‘Enemies of Society” 
in the April McClure’s—there is some- 
thing practical! The troubles and diffi- 
culties of this time are more and more 
those of a public nature; and what is 
needed beyond everything else is a gener- 
ation of people big-minded enough to un- 
derstand them. ‘ 

Such people are not to be born or reared 
by women whose whole range of ideas is 
bounded by their family affairs and do- 
mestic labors. No mere ‘“education’’ 
will help it, either,—it needs a change 
in the habits of thought, and that rests 
on a change in habits of action. 

We've got to enlarge our field of work. 

Cc. P. G. 








-_--_- 


THOSE FINGERS AND TEACUPS. 


The present day heroine is as skillful 
with teacups as her grandmother was 
with fine needlework, 

It is no longer ‘‘the thing’’ to be eter- 
nally busy with embroidery or knitting; 
fine arms are not flying across harps as 
erst they were; yet we must be displaying 
our bodily attractions in some way. 

The ‘‘frou-frou of our silken skirts’’ is 
one source of delight, and we may sit 
erectly and gracefully on our horses, 
dance well, and swing an effective club in 
golf; but where the masculine heart gives 
way is at that tea table. 

It is so subtle a reminiscence of service 
—no longer the poor cook, receiving only 
the bones and leavings; no longer the pa- 
tient waiter, eating only when the men 
had finished; but still the pleasant flicker 
of remembrance—the women preparing 
refreshment for the man. 

Small, dainty appurtenances, no manual 
labor, just the play of white hands and 
rosy finger-tips among the egg-shell china 
and bright silverware—all delicately ap- 
pealing to our inherited sensibilities. 

There was a time when women were 
brutalized drudges—and they are yet 
among decadent savage tribes and the 
peasant class everywhere. 

There was—nota time but aclass—where 
women were a decorative appendage of 
society—and they are yet, wherever that 
class has influence. 

With the great generic term, ‘*woman,”’ 
there have been associated from time to 
time groups of sub-ideas which have no 
inherent connection with her majestic 
place in 1: ature. The original dignity of 
the major sex, the great earth mother, the 
upbuilder of species, has been obscured 
in our minds by the more recent and arti- 
ficial conditions with which our human 
errors have overwhelmed it. 

Dignity, power—there are the primal 
ideas to connect with womanhood. Love, 
in the sense of eternal motherhood, the 
ceaseless, boundless giving love of the 
mother, this is hers naturally. Productive 
industry is inherently hers, too, with all 
its endless concomitants—accuracy, pa- 
tience, skill, continuous invention—these 
things belong to woman as she was, is, 
and always will be. 

But artificially imposed ideas like those 
of the submissive drudge, the meek, all- 
enduring Griselda, or the fairy charmer 
who caters thus effectually to the man 
who is to maintain her in her bric-a-brac 
position—these do not belong to woman, 
and do her no real honor. 

As we slowly waken to a knowledge of 
our true position in the world’s life, of our 
immense power and as great responsibil- 
ity, we can so remake the world, even as 
we have made it from the beginning. 

Big, strong, vigorous, active women, 
skilled in all bodily exercises, with well- 
used intellect, special training in a chosen 
profession, general knowledge of the 
world, and the eternal mother - heart 
reaching its full height—in tender care 
for the whole world’s children —these 
may not be so expert at twiddling tea- 
cups, but they will give us a world of 
“sweetness and light’? wherein we may 
find pictures of womanhood quite as at- 


tractive, and more wurth while. 
Cc. P. G. 





A CONSERVATIVE TO THE FRONT. 


The New York Evening Post is conserv- 
ative and conventional enough, surely. 
Yet last spring that eminently respectable 
paper had a long editorial headed, ‘‘What 
are We Coming To?’’ which so fully ac- 
cepted and approved the most radical 
progress in domestic industry that friends 
asked if I wroteit! And in truth it urged 
every change I have, even to the married 
woman’s working, except the scientific 
nursery. 





The unpracticality is not so much in 





has another article, called ‘Future House- 
keeping—Woman’s Unorganized Work to 
Be Done Commercially,” which speaks 
with calmness and appreciation of the 
current development in this industry. 
Where a great industrial change is in 
process of adoption, a change of such cru- 
cial importance as this, one which so inti- 
mately and directly affeets the life of half 
the entire world, and almost as directly 
that of the other half, it is a pity that 
some of our old-line suffragists should be 
found “antis’’ to this form of progress. 

Of course a suffragist need not be ex- 
pected to know everything, nor to approve 
of every line of advance proposed to us; 
but on the woman question, in a matter 
preéminently important to us and to our 
movement, surely the intelligent and 
broad-minded women who can see far 
enough to approve of equal suffrage ought 
to be able to see thus far, also. 

Why are we so timid about it? What 
are we afraid of? Is eur creed so rigid, 
our view so narrow, that we wish merely 
to vote, to express our opinion and have 
our way at the polls, and wieh no more? 

The right to vote is of deep and radical 
importance, but it is not all. Men do 
much with it, but there is much they do 
not and cannot do with it. 

If men—all men—were butlers, foot- 
men, cooks, general house-servants, their 
voting would fall sadly short of raising 
them to full development. The business 
in which people spend their lives is the 
most important thing to them. 

What we do makes us what we are. If 
what we do is mischievous or dishonest, 
we can all see the evil of that; but if it is 
merely defective, — barbaric, inefficient, 
crude,—we do not seem able to realize 
the mischief of that at all. 

We womer, so long handicapped ina 
hundred ways, struggling slowly out into 
the light—here a loophole, there a win- 
dow, there a crack —are still blind to many 
of the main issues even in our own lives. 

This particular issue is coming now 
into general notice, and those of us who 
wish to keep in front on this line will 
have to hurry. 


Mr. Luther Burbank of California is 
doing great things in horticulture. He 
has succeeded in raising a pitless plum 
and a stoneless prune; and a new hybrid 
fruit from the apricot and plum, called 
the ‘“‘plumcot.”’ 

Blessed be the man who gives us a new 
fruit! Some one, reading of these marvels, 
began to prate of what was ‘‘natural,’’ of 
what ‘‘God made,”’ and objected to man’s 
tampering thus presumptuously with the 
works of nature. To which I emphatically 
responded that, if we had contented our- 
selves with what God made, we should be 
eating crab-apples yet. We are used to 
our wide and varied supply of fruits, and 
unconsciously assume that they were al- 
ways there—whereas centuries of careful 
horticulture went to make them. 

Col. Waring, of New York, among other 
deeds of beneficence, gave us the ‘*Trophy 
tomato’’—the big, smooth-bodied one that 
can be peeled so easily. They used to be 
all tied into the middle—deeply indented. 

It is particularly beautiful, useful, val- 
uable work, and it seems a kind of work 
exquisitely suited to women— tempera- 
mentally and by education. Let some of 
us get busy and invent a new joy for 
human eating. Cc. P. G. 





WOMEN AND FRENCH LITERATURE. 


I saw a singular comment on French 
literature lately, in an article by Emil 
Reich in the Contemporary Review, to the 
effect that the conventual seclusion of the 
jeune fille robbed France both of lyric 
poetry, and of the greatest novels. 

The lyric, said Mr. Reich, is mainly 
based on a man’s love for a girl; and 
where he never sees one save under sur- 
veillance, he can not write that kind of 
poetry. 

Missing the society of young women 
who are ‘‘good,”’ he solaces himself with 
that of the other kind; and, though this 
may give rise to poetry of a sort, it is not 
the pure lyric. So the novel, forced to 
treat continually of falling in love after 
marriage—as there has been no chance 
before—is monstrous and limited. All of 
which is interesting in the tremendous 
range of influence it opens, when women, 
with all their power to stimulate art, are 
fully and fairly established in human life 
every where. 

In oriental nations, where the women 
are hidden in harems, we have only stories, 
Boccacian in feeling, and poetry of a simi- 
lar nature. As they come out into the 
open, free, intelligent, respected, we have 
a far nobler literature about them. ‘‘An- 
nie Laurie,’’ for instance, could hardly 
have been written in Turkey, nor even in 
France. But far beyond every knuwn 
level, beyond even Beatrice with her ex- 
alting influence, lies the period we are 
but just entering, when women will be to 
men more even than beloved. 

No matter how high they stand in those 
beautiful relations of sweetheart and 


wife, there remains open around them the 
whole human world to figure in; women 
always, but not always regarded in the 
relation of sex. 

Think of the literature of the world if 
men had held no place save that of hus- 
bands and fathers—how small and tame 
it would have been! 

The full-grown women of to-morrow 
will figure more and more ‘in the art of 
their time; the same grand and beautiful 
figure, but in manifold positions hitherto 
unknown. 

The world is but half born in this re- 
spect, and has some wonderful growing to 
do. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 








CONCEENING HOUSEKEEPING. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Among all the “Vital Issues’? handled 
so admirably by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman in your columns, I consider the 
economic issue paramount; and of all 
phases of economics | believe housework 
to be the one most in need of immediate 
adjustment. So I read with thankfulness 
and pleasure all that Mrs, Gilman writes 
upon this subject. 

In my mind the question takes this 
form: Is there an actual demand for 
houseworkers in the world? Then, re- 
membering the great cry sent up by men 
and women in servantless homes, I argue 
that there must be a great and growing 
demand. I look up the subject carefully 
in the books and magazines, and I dis- 
cover that many persons are writing witb 
enthusiasm about the lofty mission of the 
houseworker,—whether wife, mother, sis- 
ter or ‘‘hired girl;’’ but, strange to say, 
even here I[ find complaints of the short- 
age of domestic servants. I am aston- 
ished that the American woman who ex- 
alts housework, and looks upon it as a 
sacred duty, should care to entrust it to 
the hands of hirelings. On the other 
hand, | am surprised that American work- 
ing girls—generally so alive to their own 
interests—should actually turn their 
backs upon go profitable and ample a field 
as housework affords, according to these 
writers. Puzzled, I am forced to con- 
clude that the average rich or middle- 
class American woman loves housework so 
much that she absolutely refuses to do it 
when she can possibly avoid it, and that 
the poor women shrink from doing it for 
hire for quite another reason—they cor- 
dially detest it. Result, chaos in the do- 
mestic-service market, 

Alas for our preconceived notions! Can 
it be that the world does not need our 
services in the household so much as it 
needs them in the industrial world? It 
must be so, else it would never have slight- 
ed us when we were doing our hardest 
and most earnest work in the kitchen; it 
would never have condemned the house- 
keeping mother or sister to a stay-at- 
home existence with only her ‘‘board and 
clothes(?)’’ to think over in her few lei- 
sure moments; it would never have madea 
laughing-stock of the honest, se!f-respect- 
ing servant girl if she had been engaged 
in a worthy and dignified occupation. 

At present there is one great fact star- 
ing girls and women in the face,—they 
must earn their living, and, except in 
rare instances, it must be done outside of 
the home. They must prepare to work 
in the world,—a formidable, terrible place 
for the ill-equipped. Now housework is 
a kind of trap into which many an unwary 
maiden falls. Instead of devoting her en- 
ergies toward earning her living in a more 
or less specialized way,—which is, I take 
it, the inevitable necessity of modern 
times —she falls into the error of think- 
ing that her ability to do housework, or 
as often to superintend the doing of 
housework for some man,—a_ father, 
brother or a possible husband,—is going 
to insure her a livelihood. But she is 
often following a phantom. 

Fathers and brothers are only human, 
after all, and sometimes they have all 
they can do to make both ends meet un- 
der the pressure of modern conditions. 
Why should a full-grown, healthy daugh- 
ter add to the burdens of an overworked 
father? In short, why should one able- 
bodied adult human being saddle himself 
upon another? 

I know of many instances where women 
wronged themselves and caused no end of 
trouble in society simply because they 
devoted themselves to keeping house for 
their brothers without insisting upon 
financial recompense, learning no trade or 
professiou, making no provision for the 
future. In such cases it frequently hap- 
pens that the brother is doomed to bach- 
elorhood simply because he does not dare- 
to “desert the sister who has done so 
much for him.’’ (Indeed, in some fami- 
lies, it is expected that the men will re- 
main single until the last female relative 
is either married or dead.) If one of these 
responsible ones should have the hardi- 
hood to marry, how fares it with the one- 
time housekeeper? To put it plainly, she 
becomes somewhat of a problem to her- 
self and to her friends. She will then 


make an unwelcome addition to her broth. 
er’s home, or she must be maintained ing 
separate establishment, or she must digs. 
rupt her habits of life and start out to 
make her way in the world. 

Now the point I wish to make ia this: 
housework may be all that its most ardent 
admirers claim for it; it may be a pleasant 
duty, it may bea healthful and necessary 
occupation; but unless women either go 
out as domestic servants or industrialize 
housework by organizing business con. 
cerns—such as bakeries and laundries—jt 
is unwise and dangerous for them to rank 
it among the practical pursuits, or to rely 
upon it as @ means of subsistence. The 
well-being of tbe entire human race de. 
mands that women, as well as men, should 


| win for themselves economic independ. 


ence, BertTua 8S. PAPAZIAN, 





THE EASTER CHOIR OF A SHUT-IN. 

It began its music very early, long be- 
fore the other choirs were astir. 

First there was a mocking-bird on the 
topmost twig of the tallest eucalyptus 
tree, before even the sun was up; but, if 
the truth was known, he had been prac. 
tising at intervals all night. Then a lin. 
net began to sing as if he were in a great 
hurry to tell all his happiness. Then 
another little fellow hidden somewhere 
among the leaves, a stranger as to his 
name, but an old friend as to his song, 
sweet and clear and sad, repeated over 
and over, the one little refrain. Perhaps 
the sadness was not in the song, but only 
in associations, for the shut-in used to 
hear him when she lay helpless, and then 
the house was full of loved ones instead 
of memories. 

But the daylight crept up faster, and 
here and there new voices took up the 
chorus—linnets, sparrows, mocking-birds, 
canaries,—till the morning was full of 
music. 

Later, she sat out in the sunny veran- 
dah, and on the telephone wire sat a 
mocking-bird, watching his nest across 
the street in the gewillatree. He did not 
sing; he was on duty. The history of that 
nest in the past would make any but a 
happy-hearted bird silent for all time. 
But across the street was another, a jolly 
fellow, one of the kind we used to hear, 
who could give quite a long concert and 
not repeat himself. Doubtless he had 
seen more than one summer. Nobody's 
cat, or sling-shot, or cage, or collection, 
had interfered with him, and he had gone 
on learning. How he sang! A canary sang 
as they used to sing where they were 
happy to be shut in out of the cold, but it 
was only the mocker. A killdeer cried 
out lustily, where had he learned that? A 
wren whistled, a meadow lark sang per- 
fectly. The shut-in could smell the 
meadow grass; but she knew it was still 
the mocker, and that he had been the one 
who sang the other day, sweet and clear, 
from his perch on the tallest eucalyptus 
tree, when she had wondered that a 
meadow lark should be there, and so high. 
He had April-fooled her. Then he ran off 
into ‘‘sweet, sweet, Peter, Peter’’; and 
one bird song after another, so fast there 
was no keeping track of him. 

Across the street a sweet-voiced woman 
sang her baby to sleep, and, farther down, 
a young father played on the lawn with 
his little lad. 

The church bells rang, the butterflies 
floated by, bees hung over the fragrant 
smilax blossoms, and roses and callas 
bloomed in the warm sunshine, where the 
palms waved their branches. Vireos, 
wrens, orioles, and humming birds were 
somewhere around, for they had been very 
neighborly. One of the largest eucalyptus 
trees had been topped, and the limbs had 
grown out again, and on the flat top among 
the limbs and English ivy there is a colo- 
ny of birds’-nests and a constant flitting 
back and forth, the linnets feeding their 
noisy broods, the humming bird waiting 
on the bare plum tree for his mate on her 
nest, probably, the mocking birds flying, 
stabbing and squalling at the neighbor's 
cats, 

The plum-tree served as conference 
or club-room for the colony, and a fine 
tower of observation for the shut-in, One 
day a pair of strange birds, large, light 
brown, with white stripes on head and 
shoulders, alighted a moment on the limbs 
of the lemon verbena. Shame on the peo- 
ple who think the only use of a tree is to 
make wood, and who consider the raking 
of a few leaves as worth more than the 
life of a tree! 

Police-Matron Gray, who had served 
sixteen years in this city, died the other 
day, and a guard of police kept watch be- 
side her body in her home, and police 
marched before her coffin to the ceme- 
tery. She came across the plains when 4 
child, and when the Apaches tried to 
steal their blankets, she stood on them, 
and refused to get off, till the braves pat- 
ted her head in honor of her courage, and 
walked off. She was never known to 
sound her gong for help in all those years 
of service, and helped many a woman 











Now, in the issue for April 13, the Post 
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need of a woman’s care and as- ? he picked herself up. Th ized thei 
= eagle rag CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | cysts and hats, scarcely topping a they || Tre ont Turion [| lifts College Medical Schoel, 


Miss Bessie Marsh of South Pasadena 
has a way of preparing candied violets 
and the petals of La France roses—an in- 
vention of her own, that preserves shape, 
color, and perfume, She has been offered 
thousands of dollars for the secret, but 
refuses to sell it, and says she will give it 
to some worthy young woman when she 
is done with it herself. 

Emma HARRIMAN, 





WOMEN IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 

In school circles nothing has caused 
greater surprise than the unexpected dec- 
laration of the Bavarian Government that 
henceforth women will be admitted on 
equal terms with the men at its three ter- 
ritorial universities of Munich, Erlangen 
and Wiirzburg. Bavaria is thus the sscond 
State to take this step, the first being Ba- 
den, which opened its two universities of 
Heidelberg and Freiburg to women two 
years ago. Prussia, however, as yet 
shows no signs of yielding in this matter. 
Evidently Germany will soon have its 
twenty-first university in its business 
metropolis in Hamburg. The Senate of 
that town has for several years arranged 
extensive series of university lectures 
every winter. During the coming winter 
arrangements have been made for 119 
courses by 97 ‘*docents,’’ of whom quite a 
number are university men, During the 
last winter the total number of attendants 
at these courses was 10,720, of whom 
3,830 were women, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





PEAcE, By 
Boston and 


MreTHoDsS OF INDUSTRIAL 
Nicholas Paine Gilman, 


New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1904, Price, $1.60 net (postage added) 
or 7s, 6d. 


Advocates of Peace and International 
Arbitration sometimes overlook the pri- 
mary importance of the domestic b-anch 
of the Peaee Movement. In the internal 
relations of every civilized country, there 
are continually going on individual con- 
flicts almost as bitter and destructive as 
the more conspicuous disputes between 
nations. Yet there is a surprising lack of 
books inthe English language on the vital 
subject of industrial peace. Mr. Gilman 
finas in all only four or five such volumes, 
and the latest of these is ten years old. He 
treats the subject comprehensively, and 
brings it down to the present year. Col- 
lective bargaining, mediation, conciliation, 
and arbitration are all peace processes. 
There is a growing sentiment among the 
practical English-speaking people that 
labor disputes should be brought under le- 
gal control, that trade-unions and employ- 
ers should no longer be permitted to fight 
out their quarrels with entire disregard 
of the rights and interests of the commu- 
nity. The legal regulation of labor dis- 
putes, inaccurately known as ‘‘compul- 
sory arbitration,’ is the only remedy for 
the existing industrial chaos. These dis- 
putes have three parties interested, and 
the public ought to have a decisive voice 
in their settlement, because the public is 
a majority of the parties ininterest. Such 
a law is already in operation in New Zea- 
land. It has worked satisfactorily there 
for ten years. Two Australian common- 
wealths having witnessed its success, have 
recently enacted similar legislation. 

This book considers, in successive chap- 
ters, Association in Modern Industry, Vom- 
binations of Employers and Employees, 
Collective Bargaining, the Sliding Scale, 
Industrial Unions, Aims and Methods of 
Trades Unions, Industrial War, and Rights 
and Duties of the Public. It treats of Con- 
ciliation, Trade Boards of Arbitration, 
Legal Regulation of Monopolistic Indus- 
tries, New Zealand’s Experience, and the 
Essential Conditions of Industrial Peace, 
It is full of information and fertile sugger- 
tions. The author says in conclusion: 
“Trade-unions may have a great future 
before them. But the treatment of non- 
unionists by unionists reminds one too 
often of the worst persecutions which 
sects and parties have carried on in the 
past. Only by a greater spirit of reason- 
ableness will trade-unionists be able to 
convert the great body of non-unionists 
to their policy for improving the condi- 
tion of mankind.”’ H. B. B. 


Soctan Proeress. A Year Book and 
Encyclopedia of Economical, Industrial, 
Social and Religious Statistics. 1904. 
Josiah Strong, Editor. New York: 
Baker & Taylor. Price, $1.00 net. 


This is a most wonderful and enlighten- 
ing compilation of facts and figures bear- 
ing on the social conditions of mankind, 
and especially of the American people, 
Dr. Strong is the head of the American 
Institute for Social Service, which is 
formed for the purpose of disseminating 
information on sociological topics. It 
contains statistics, including 1903. Of the 
numerous topics considered are child 
labor, civil service reform, codéperation, 
divorce, education, public ownership, so- 
cial settlements, temperance, tax reform, 
wages of men and women, etc. It is 
Worth many times its cost to all who seek 
to improve social conditions, and contains 
material for weeks and months of study. 

H. B. B. 
ee“ 


The N. Y. Press in a pessimistic mood 
observes: 

“A woman gets her enjoyment out of 
talking about scandals she isn’t in, a man 
out of being in scandals that aren’t talked 
about.” 





THE VISIT OF THE GOVERNOR. 

The sixth grade was humming with ex- 
citement, Miss Farlee had just announced 
that the next day the Governor was to 
visit Gordonsville. 

“The Governor will drive down this 
street,’’ she had said, ‘“‘and he will stop 
for a few minutes in front of the school- 
house. We shall all be assembled on the 
front steps to welcome him by singing 
‘America.’ Word will be sent to the jan- 
itor when the procession turns down this 
street, and he will ring one tap of the bell 
as asignal. When the bell rings, no mat- 
ter what we are doing at the time, you 
will all rise, march through the dressing- 
rooms, take your wraps as you pass, and 
go out as quickly as possible, in order not 
to keep the Governor waiting. At one 
tap of the bell, remember, and don’t fly 
all to pieces when you hear it.”’ 

Little Mary John’s mind was a blank 
all the rest of the day. It was impossible 
to study with such an exciting event in 
prospect for to-morrow. 

She climbed the stile in front of the 
schoolhouse next morning in time to see 
the janitor open the big front door and 
step into the closet beside it, where the 
bell rope hung. 

She wondered how he would feel when 
it came time to ring for the Governor. 

The schoolhouse was the most imposing 
building in Gordonsville. It was built 
with a basement of stone and three stories 
of brick above that, and cvuntained ten 
classrooms. Of these only the sixth and 
seventh grades were on the top floor. The 
rest of that story was taken up by the 
principal's office and the large hal!, which 
was used for school entertainments, 

Winding stairs at each end of the build- 
ing led from the basement to the top 
floor. 

Mary John never walked down those 
stairs without a thrill of horror at 
thought of what might happen if instead 
of walking out near the wall, where the 
steps were wide, she should try to go 
down near the banisters, where they nar- 
rowed to less than the length of her foot. 

She had heard her father say that those 
stairs would be a death-trap in case of a 
panic. She had no idea what a panic was, 
but she remembered her father’s words 
whenever she went up or down the stairs. 

Nine o’clock came, and the sixth grade 
settled down to work as best it could with 
the bell likely to signal the arrival of the 
Governor at any moment, 

An hour dragged on, and Mary John 
was trying to fix her mind on her spelling- 
book, when Miss Farlee called her to the 
desk. 

“T want you to take this note to the 
principal’s office,” she said. ‘If he is not 
there, you may leave it on his desk.”’ 

Mary John tiptoed out, The principal’s 
office was a small room, in which no class- 
es met, The walls were lined with mys- 
terious cupboards and cases, in one of 
which was a human skeleton. Mary John 
stood in awe of the principal, and a visit 
to his room was an event as much to be 
dreaded as desired. She almost hoped he 
would not be there, so that she might 
leave the note on his desk and scurry out 
without meeting him. 

She knocked timidly. There was no 
answer. She waited. There was a curi- 
ous muffled sound from the room, and a 
rattle of small objects falling on the floor. 
She knocked again. Still no answer. She 
waited a little longer, and then opened 
the door. 

For an instant she could not think what 
it was that made the room look so strange. 
It was all one mass of flickering, dark- 
streaked red and orange. Mary John 
closed the door and stood still in the hall. 

Then she became sick with terror. Her 
knees gave way under her. She tried to 
scream, but only a gasp came. She leaned 
against the wall and shook from head to 
foot. Suddenly she went flying down the 
hall. She must tell Miss Farlee. Miss 
Farlee would know what to do. 

Her hand was raised to open the door of 
the sixth grade, when it seemed to her 
that something stopped her. She thought 
of the day when a rat ran across the floor 
and Miss Farlee screamed. If Miss Farlee 
screamed now everybody would run, and 
there were those terrible stairs. 

Mary John began to sob. There was 
her new blue cloak on its hook in the 
cloak-room. She must get that before 
everybody began to scream andrun. She 
stumbled into the cloak-room. It was 
merely an unfinished corner of the attic. 
A ladder led to the roof, and beside it the 
bell-rope came up through a wooden tube 
from the janitor’s closet down-stairs. 

Mary John stopped sobbing when she 
saw the bell-rope. She climbed the first 
few rungs of the ladder, turned, caught 
the rope in both hands, and jumped. The 
rope slid down, and as she dropped in a 
heap on the floor she heard the big bell 
high above ring out one tap. 

The line of girls was beginning to 
march through the cloak-room before 





passed, and were marching out one by one 
before her stiff little hands had lifted the 
precious blue cloak from its hook. 

She stepped into place at the end of the 
line, and followed them out. 

The whole building was echoing with 
the steady tramp, tramp of marching feet. 
Everybody was hurrying out to see the 
Governor. 

Even Miss Farlee, pinning on her hat as 
she came, reached the head of the stairs 
before the last of the line passed. 

Down they went, keeping step and set- 
ting their feet firmly on the wide outer 
ends of the steps, round and round, till 
all the world seemed to Mary John an in- 
terminable well of whirling stairs, and 
then, at last, out into the playground. 

Mary John caught sight of the principal 
hurrying over the stile and shaking his 
head as he came. 

“Who rang the bell?’ she heard him 
shout. ‘Go back! The Governor hasn’t 
come yet.”’ 

Mary Jobn ran straight across the play- 
ground and flung herself at him. 

‘Don’t let them go back!’* she screamad. 
‘The schoolhouse is afire!” 

The Governor came that afternoon, and 
when he did come he drove past a smoke- 
blackened, roofless schoolhouse and down 
the street to the door of Mary John’s 
home, where he stopped his carriage and 
went in. 

And to Mary John’s lasting regret, she 
was too much abashed to be able to think 
of one thing to say.—Ezchange. 





HUMOROUS. 


“Gimme a pound uv tea.”’ “Green or 
black?”’ ‘It don’t mek no difference—it’s 
fer a blind woman.’’—Leslie’s Weekly. 


Automobile Dealer — This machine we 
guarantee can be stopped in three lengths, 
going at full speed. 

Prospective Purchaser--U m-m-m! Which 
side up?— Town and Country. 


“Germs cause an enormous amount of 
sickness, don’t they?’’ said the superfi- 
cially informed man, 

‘*Yes,’’ answered the old-fashioned doc- 
tor. “If they don’t get into a man’s sys- 
tem, they are liable to get on his mind 
and worry him half to death.’’— Washing- 
ton Star. 


‘*‘Let me show you some Japanese bric 
a-brac,’’ said the clerk in the big store 
“Oh, no,” responded the man with the 
fierce moustache. “I’m a Russian sym- 
pathizer. Don’t want anything from Ja- 
pan.’’ “Oh, you needn’t worry. All this 
was made in the United States.’’—Chicago 
Daily News. 


My cook, an old colored woman, in- 
formed me one morning, ‘‘Miss Annie, I 
is going to be married to-night. Is you 
got a present for me?”’ 

‘*But, Maria,’’ I said, ‘‘you have a hus- 
band alive and haven’t been divorced; it 
would be bigamy.”’ 

“Well, Miss Annie, I don’t care; he’s 
done bigotted fust.’’—Lippineott’s, 


‘Somebody wants to see you, sir,’’ said 
the office boy. 

“Did you get his name, Jimmy?”’ 

‘No, sir.’’ 

**You’ve been guilty of a serious over- 
sight, Jimmy.”’ 

**He said he wanted to see you.”’ 

“But that’s comparatively unimportant, 
Jimmy. The main question is, do I want 
to see him?’’—Chicago Post. 


‘*Petroff.” 

“Yes, lieutenant.”’ : 

“The countersign for to-night is Alexan- 
drovitchchykopfostovskydragovitch. Let 
no man pass without it.’’ 

“Yes, lieutenent, But it is a bitter cold 
night.’’ 

‘*What of that?’’ 

“The man who gives the password is 
likely to freeze to death before he finishes 
it.” 
“It is for the glory of the Czar, Petroff.”’ 

‘* Yes, lieutenant.’’ — Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 








THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE ALMANAC. 

Of course, it is possible to worry through 
life without keeping a Tribune Alman- 
ac at your elbow, but is it worth while— 
does it pay? For 25 cents a year this pub- 
lication supplies you with a really mar- 
vellous amount of information, and the 
man who has it is an authority in his 
neighborhood. He doesn’t have to be 
“‘guessing’’ or ‘‘supposing”’ about election 
pluralities, the names of Cabinet Minis- 
ters, Senators, Congressmen, Governors 
or Judges. He doesn’t have to rely upon 
his memory when anything comes up 
about the big events of the preceding year 
or in relation to our army or navy, or 
sporting records, or, in fact, almost any- 
thing else of record worth knowing. If 
you never examined The Tribune Al- 
manac, just invest a quarter for once, 
and see how well pleased you'll be. The 
1904 one will be on sale January 1, 
and may be had from your newsdealer, 
through your local paper or direct from 
The Tributéne Office, New York. 


BERLIN and the 


international Weman Suffrage Convention 
Special 











arty for delegates and friends, with 


a delightful and comprehensive European tour. 
Party will sail June 4. 
21. All expenses, 8295. 
erences send to 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Business established in 1589. 


Due in New York Jul 
For itinerary and ref- 


MRS. M. D. FRAZA 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS : 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M, 
week days. Sundays from 1,30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


Iw Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 




















E COME TO YOU (much larger than we 
are here, of course,and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10¢c.; 12 for 20c.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
293 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, S1x Lirr_e Kits. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctaa year. Three copies, a yeer, $1.25. 
ve copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 








The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp Votumes oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of Tum PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen, 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


620 Colonial’ Building, Boston. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN, 


H. H, CHARLTON, Editor, 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Bredhead, Wis. 





GENERAL WORK.—A young man of 19, able 
to understand English, but not to speak it much 
wants any work he can do. Is honest and willing 
Address A.B., 106 Plympton St., Cambridge, Mas 





Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1908, ano continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretar ,, 
CHARLES P, THAyeRr, A. M., « D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply tu 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1%38. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pimroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 





Sa enaeneEn 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
eoazee, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-workin a 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete, press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This pes is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a}l paid for. 


iT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 





many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription,of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those!who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. RKe-vitalised. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fio- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEnoLp Uss 
Sifts the fourénd mixes 
19 lbs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Ce. 
) (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, P 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 











E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eentine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








A PENSION FOR MOTHERS. 

Public attention has been drawn of late 
by President Roosevelt's vigorous protest 
against ‘‘race suicide,’’ to the progressive 
decline in the American birth-rate. In 
the more densely-populated New England 
and Middle States, the large families of 
the early days of this country have almost 
disappeared. In Boston, where Benjamin 
Franklin was one of fourteen children, 
and where éight was then the average 
number, such a family as Franklin’s hard- 
ly exists, even among our foreign resi 
dents. Of late years only ‘‘apartment’’ 
houses are in demand, and in these, young 
and middle-aged American couples congre- 
gate, seldom with more than one or at most 
two children, often with noneat all. The 
small family is the rule, not the excep 
tion. 

Lydia Kingsmill Commander, in the N. 
Y. Independent of April 14, in a striking 
article entitled, ‘‘Has the Small Family 
become the American Ideal?’ gives a 
careful compilation of facts, as she has 
found them in New York City, and comes 
to the following conclusions: 


1. That the size of the American family 
has diminished. 

2. That the decline is greatest among 
the rich and educated, but also exists toa 
marked extent among the moderately well- 
to-do and the intelligent poor. 

8. That as a rule only the most ignorant 
and irresponsible make no effort to limit 
the number of their children. 

4. That not only has the large family 
disappeared, but it is no longer desired. 

5. That the prevailing American ideal 
among rich and poor, educated and uned- 
ucated, women and men, is two children. 

6. That childlessness is no longer con- 
sidered a disgrace or even a misfortune; 
but is frequently desired and voluntarily 
sought. 

7. That opposition to large families is 
so strong an American tendency that our 
immigrants are speedily influenced by it; 
even the Jews, famous for ages for their 
love of family, exhibiting its effects. 

8. That the large family is not only in- 
dividually, but socially, disapproved; the 
parents of numerous children meeting 
public censure. 

So far as the decline is manifested by 
the rich and well-to-do, the strictures of 
President Roosevelt seem fairly applicable. 
But the declining birth-rate arises from 
various causes, many of them quite beyond 
the control of the individuals immediate- 
ly concerned, It is largely a result of 
changed material conditions, occupations, 
positions and circumstances. 

First and foremost, it results from the 
forcing process whereby the growth of 
manufactures has been stimulated at the 
expense of agriculture. An enormously 
high and universal tariff has suddenly 
created great cities where, within my own 
recollection, the only inhabitants were 
deer and buffaloes. An expanded paper 
currency has doubled the nominal rate of 
wages, thereby stimulating a vast immi- 
gration of destitute people from Europe 
and Asia, Excessive taxation has concen- 
trated real estate in the hands of a few 
wealthy owners, and has made the acqui- 
sition of homes impossible for a majority 
of our people. Extravagant expenditures, 
municipal, State and national, have 
doubled the cost of living. Labor-saving 
inventions have taken the spinning-wheel 
and the loom out of the household, and 
run them by water and steam power. A 
policy of national exclusion has crippled 
ocean commerce and built up a railroad 
monopoly, which has allied itself with 
wholesale dealers in food, fuel, building 
materials, and textile fabrics. 

As a result of this complicated combina- 
tion of natural and artificial monopolies, 
a large and increasing number of our peo- 
ple have lost the substance, while retain- 
ing the form, of free institutions. They 
tind themselves reduced to a limited and 
precarious income, which barely gives 
them the means of living in comfort on a 
very moderate scale of expenditure. They 
do not feel able to incur the cost and re- 
sponsibility of children, and so avoid hav- 
ing them. From contact, as @ landlord, 


with many households of American me- 
chanics, elerks, and salesmen, I find the 
good old command to “increase and mul- 
tiply’’ inapplicable to their existing con- 
ditions. 
Undoubtedly, 


selfishness, indolence, 





i timidity, lack of intelligent forethought, 


dread of poverty, distrust of the future, 
unwise expenditure, all aggravate the 
pressure of limited income. But the 
main fault lies in the subjection of the 
people to monopolies,—political, social, 
and industrial,—which have taken from 
them the natural incentives to enterprise 
and thrift. Give young men and women, 
by wise legislation, ability to marry, and 
to have children without thereby mort- 
gaging their future to hopeless poverty. 
Then we may rely upon primary attrac- 
tion and instinct to take care of the per- 
petuation of the race. 

Let us hope that the small family will 
not become the permanent American 
ideal. For myself, I would gladly exchange 
our present system of pensioning men 
who have perilled their lives for their 
country in battle, for pensions to mothers 
who have perilled their lives in giving 
birth to the future citizens of the Repub- 
lic. Why not encourage our domestic in- 
dustries in this most literal sense, and 
protect the mothers of the Republic 
against excessive toil and possible pau- 
perism? H. B. B. 





THIS SAID IL. 


BY LAURA ORMISTON CHANT. 





(Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant spent a few days 
last autumn with Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows in her 
beautiful Canadian camp in the woods, on the 
shore of Lake Memphremagog. There she wrote 
these lines.) 


“Soul, this is the temple. Body, thou must 


wait, 

Wrapt in slow sweet slumber, at the silent 
gate. 

Spirit, leave behind thee slums and shame 
and sin; 


Come where God doth wait thee, come the 
veil within.” 
EARLY MORNING. 
Through the tent opening [ stumble, 
Blinded by beauty and love. 
O Trees! though so high, ye are humble; 
Bend over me low from above! 


Eyes dazed with glory and glowing 
Of maples aflame with the red 

Of a ruby on fire, for the showing 
Of torches to pageant the dead,— 


Ears hushed with the music of beeches, 
In song with the harp of the wind, 

And the murmur of shallows and reaches, 
And whispers before and behind. 


A-twitter with birds, and a-tremble 
With squirrels, the larches and pines; 

As a ghost the pale owl may dissemble 
"Neath the arch where the hemlock in- 

clines. 

There is music and murmur of water 
And voices far under the lake, 

Where the tears of the old world and laughter 
From under-world dungeons awake, 


Crying out to the dawn for renewing 
Of days that are distant and dim, 

Till the dirge of the waves is bedewing 
Glad lilt of the matinal hymn. 


O beauty of woods in the dawning, 
Youth, rapture, and freshness of strength! 
Make me one with you, one with the morn- 
ing, 
And give me your beauty at length! 
AFTERNOON. 
Sun, and splendor, and glow of love, 
Strength, and ardor, and stir! 
Cities of toil in the trees above, 
Rustle of wings and whirr! 


Two bright eyes in a gold-brown head, 
Eloquent, anxious, keen. 
“Who are you?” the chipmunk asked, and 
fled. 
’Twas dark where those eyes had been. 


WhoamI? O world of mystic hours! 
Tell me, I fain would know. 

I am caught and held by unseen powers 
To stay awhile, and go. 


Here in the golden afternoon, 
In all the passion and heat, 

At present your neighbor, chipmunk, soon 
Part earth beneath your feet. 


Sun and glory, and toil of day, 
Maple in death aflame, 
Weare; we pass; and we fade away, 
A spot, a moment, a name. 
NIGHT. 
I am fain to go out in the darkness, 
The silences under the stars ; 
For the tent is a cage from the freedom 
around, 
And I chafe like a captive in bars. 


There’s a voice in the wind that is calling, 
‘Come out to the garden of Night! 
Come out, for her fragrance and splendor 
are here, 
Her shining of silver and white. 


“Come out, to the solitude teeming 
With balm for the wounds of the day! 
Lave deep in her shadows, and float on the 
breast 
Of the river of silence away.”’ 


“If I come, is there sorrow, or danger? 
Walks evil abroad on the night? 
Or here ‘neath these skies are the angels 
afoot, 
In their garments of beauty and light?” 


‘Come forth,’’ cried the wind, ‘“‘fear no evil. 
Thou lovest, each thing is thy friend. 
Come out, for the angels are waiting thy 
steps, 
To comfort and gladden and tend.” 


So I drew back the canvass, and faltered 
One moment—then joyfully trod, 

To step from the tent and the darkness 
To starlight, and silence, and God. 





LOUISE MICHEL. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


Louise,’ this ‘Sainte Louise,’ gave her 
whole life to the needy, the sorrowing 
and the oppressed. For more than half a 
century she allayed the physical and 
moral sufferings of the disinherited and 
the destitute, and she spared herself 
neither cold, hunger, fatigue nor disease 
that the lot of the pariahs of society might 
be a little less hard. Her kindness to an- 
imals earned her the titles of ‘La Larmea 
l’Oeil’ (Tear in the eye’) and ‘La Mére aux 
Chats’ (the mother of cats). ‘Out yon- 
der,’ she says, ‘somewhere far beyond our 
accursed time, the day will come when 
man will be free, will torture no more 
either man or beast. This hope makes it 
worth while to traverse the horror of life.’ 

***T knew Louise Michel,’ says Henri 
Rochefort, ‘In Nouvelle Calédonie (the 
convict colony) her hut was opposite 
mine. During the voyage thither she did 
not cease for an instant to devote herself 
to her companions; she gave them her ra- 
tions, ber clothes. On the Peninsula Du- 
cos, she continued this ministry. She 
slept on the ground, went without shoes, 
lived on nothing, and tranformed her hut 
into a hospital for the unfortunate. She 
gave away everything she had.’ 

‘In the various prisons through which 
she passed, she turned over all the money 
and creature comfurts sent her by her 
friends to her fellow inmates, and won 
the confidence and respect of her keepers. 
At St. Lazare she was adored, atheist that 
she was, by the attendant Sisters of Char- 
ity. Being allowed there, as a political 
prisoner, a large degree of liberty, she 
conducted during her stay a veritable 
charity and employment bureau, in her 
zeal to succor and keep employed her 
numerous proteges. 

“One day in 1883 she set out in a new 
black cashmere dress for a lecturing tour 
in the Lyons district. Two weeks later 
she returned to her scandalized mother 
minus the dress (in her petticoat), having 
found somewhere in her journey a poor 
woman in need of clothes. 

“Two of her friends met her in the 
street one midwinter night shivering in a 
suit of rags. They prevailed upon her 
with great difficulty to enter a shop, 
where they bought her a complete new 
outfit. She insisted on taking her ragged 
suit away with her, however, and the next 
day she resumed the old clothes and gave 
away the new. 

**While confined to her bed at Levallois 
in consequence of a wound received at the 
hands of the Anarchist Lucas, Alphonse 
Montégut, a trusted friend, went to see 
her. ‘An individual whom he did not 
know was moving about in her lodging 
quite as if he were at home. ‘Who is it?’ 
Montague inquired. 

‘**Ma foi! I haven’t the remotest idea,’ 
Louise replied naively. ‘He was out there 
without shelter, he saw my door ajar, he 
pushed it open, he came in and I let him 
stay. He cooks his meals in the kitchen; 
he bunks there, and rarely speaks to me. 
Try not to disturb him more than he dis- 
turbs me.’ 

**One seems to be reading the annals of 
the monks of the Thébaide. Such incidents 
might be multiplied indefinitely. Lou- 
ise Michel did not neglect her friends and 
her immediate family because she inter- 
ested herself in strangers and in society at 
large. She was an ideal daughter. Her 
mother, whom she adored, was ‘maman’ 
to the last, and it was she and not Louise 
who benefited by the small pension settled 
on the latter by Henri Rochefort. To 
her most intimate friend, Marie Ferré (sis- 
ter of the communard, Théophile Ferré, 
who was executed in 1871) she gave the 
very best that was in her, and she was 
well-nigh inconsolable after the death of 
Marie in 1882. ‘I thought I should die 
from this terrible blow,’ she wrote in 1886. 
‘Then, I still had my mother and the Rev- 
olution. Now I have only the Revolution.’ 

**Louise dedicated her ‘Mémoires’ (pub- 
lished in 1886) to the memory of her mother 
and friend, whom she had buried side by 
side. This dedication is so poetic in form, 
so poignant in substance, so typical of the 
beautiful humanness of its author and so 
untranslatable withal, that I quote it en- 
tire: 

DEDICACE, 
MYRIAM! 

Myriam! leur nom & toutes deux: 

Ma mire! 

Mon amie! 

Va, mon livre, sur les tombes ou elles 
dorment! Que vite s’use ma vie pour que 
bientot je dorme pres d’elles! 

Et maintenant, si par hasard mon ac- 
tivité produisait quelque bien, ne m’en sa- 
chez aucan gré, vous tous qui jugez par 
les faits: je m’étourdis, voila tout. 

Le grand ennui me tient. »N’ayant rien 
& espérer, ni rien A craindre, je me hate 
vere le but comme ceux qui jettent la 
coupe avec le reste de la lie. 

Ferré, to whose sister she was so devot- 
ed, is said to have been the only man 
whom Louise ever loved. Mr. Sanborn 
continues: 

** ‘Louise Michel exaggerated,’ says Lu- 
cien Descaves, ‘the violence of her hatred 


She 


she flattered herself in this respect. 
did not know how to hate, she only knew 


howto love. She had a veritable vocation 
for sacrifice. She was a heart of gold, 
which gave itself without stint. She built 
the “society of the future” in the clouds, 
perhaps, but, personally, she came down 
out of the clouds to set an example of 
virtue and promote virtue. She saw in the 
sovereignty of the people the sovereignty 
of goodness in action. She was guided by 
sentiment rather than by reflection because 
she had never needed to reflect to do good. 
Ingratitude did not discourage her. Pure, 
she was naturally credulous. This enemy 
of the exploiters was often exploited; she 
let herself forget it. Does the spring that 
knows itself inexhaustible remember all 
those whose thirst it has quenched?’ 

“She was as brave as she was kind; 
brave, perhaps, because she was kind— 
because she ignored herself utterly. 

‘**Why fret about one’s self,’ she cried, 
‘in the midst of the general sorrow? Why 
tarry overa drop of water? Look at the 
ocean!’ 

***T do not wish to be defended,’ she 
said to the military judges who tried her 
in 1871, after the collapse of the Commune, 
‘and I accept the responsibility for all my 
acts. What I ask of you is the Camp of 
Satory, where our brothers have already 
fallen. Since it appears that every heart 
which beats for liberty has only the right 
to a little lead, give me my part. Kill me, 
if you are not cowards!’ 

“She never hesitated to accept to the full 
the logical consequences of her words and 
acts. Condemned more than once for 
crimes she had not committed, she never 
‘appealed,’ and she never deigned to so- 
licit favor or pardon—if we except a plea 
for a brief leave of absence from prison on 
parole to watch by the bedside of her 
dying mother, and follow her body to the 
grave. 

“After the disturbance of the Esplanade 
des Invalides (1883) she persisted in sur- 
rendering herself a prisoner in spite of the 
earnest protests of the family with which 
she was staying and of her other friends. 
Before the court she was superb in calm, 
sincerity and dignity. She declined to 
shelter herself behind legal quibbles and 
technicalities. She took infinite pains to 
vindicate her companions, and no pains to 
vindicate herself. 

“She refused to accept the pardon 
granted her by the president of the repub- 
lic in 1886, because she did not wish to 
profit by a clemency which was not ex- 
tended to all her friends, and the officials 
of St. Lazare were forced to expel her 
from the prison. ‘As to the resignation’ 
—I quote from M. Roy—‘the acrid joy 
with which she accepted the divers penal- 
ties pronounced against her—deportation, 
imprisonment and the Maison Centrale— 
we must go back to the first centuries of 
our era, to the Christian martyrs, to find 
their equivalent. Born nineteen centuries 
earlier, she would have been thrown to 
the beasts of the arena; at the epoch of the 
Inquisition, she would have been burned 
alive; during the Reformation, she would 
have delivered herself up proudly to the 
Catholic headsmen. She seems to have 
been destined for suffering and for martyr- 
dom.’ 

‘*Louise Michel was a person of rare cul- 
ture, inherited as well as acquired. Her 
grandparents, with whom she passed her 
girlhood in a ruined provincial chateau, 
were thinkers, real book-lovers and ama- 
teur poets. They took honest delight in 
stimulating the extraordinary intelligence 
of their bizarre grandchild, who was pos- 
sessed by a devouring thirst for every spe- 
cies of knowledge, and in revealing to her 
the treasures of literature, history, phil- 
sophy and science. The passion for study 
never left her; she was a zealous student 
(particularly of the natural sciences) all 
her life, despite the exigencies of her ac- 
tive public career. 

“She became a school teacher in her 
young womanhood, and taught for many 
years in private schools, eking out her 
slender salary by giving lessons in music 
and drawing out of school hours, In 
Nouvelle Calédonie she resumed her pro- 
fession of teacher for the benefit of the 
neglected children she found there.”’ 

Louise writes of these little negroes in 
her memoirs: “I never had more docile 
and affectionate pupils. They came from 
all the tribes.”” When she sailed for 
France again, they all gathered on the 
shore and bade her farewell with tears, 
She herself used to weep in recalling the 
scene. Mr. Sanborn continues: 

“She was an amateur composer of music 
and a genuine poet; and her prose, while 
extremely uneven and disjointed, is as lyric 
and exalted in spots as that of Lamennais, 
over whose apocalyptic ‘Parole d’un Croy- 
ant’ she wept at seven years of age. Her 
lectures were replete with allusions indi- 
cative of her scholarly training and tastes. 
She was an eminently self-possessed 
speaker. She never ranted before her 
public, and a quaint, quizzical humor, not 
@ little surprising in an apostle of such 
profound conviction and fervid zeal, re- 








written utterance. She poked endless fup 
at her own physical defects. ‘It amused 
me,’ she writes of her girlhood, ‘when peo. 
ple pronounced me homely. My poor 
mother, however, sometimes took offence,’ 

“Homely she was, no doubt, judged by 
conventional standards of feminine beauty; 
but homely she was not in reality, because 
of that indefinable something in her face 
that proclaimed her both great and good, 
‘They tell you,’ says M. Descaves, ‘that 
Louise Michel was ugly; she was beauti, 
ful, admirably beautiful, after the fashion 
of this masterpiece of Constantin Meunier, 
this miner’s wife, who looks down into my 
eyes and inclines over my work-table, 
morning and evening, her sorrowful face, 
her dismantled mouth, her hollow cheeks, 
her wrinkled neck and her flat chest, 
Louise Michel, likewise, had a physique of 
acute angles. But the sharp point is al. 
ways less redoubtable without thanwithin, 
Only a bristling heart is to be feared,’ 

“TI have nothing to do here with Louise 
Michel’s peculiar millennium or her meth- 
ods of ushering it in. It should be re- 
marked, however, that she was one of the 
few French Anarchists whose ‘internation- 
alisim’ does not eonflict with their patri- 
otism. She was an ardent lover of country, 
she worshipped her France, and for this 
old-fashioned weakness she was accorded 
scant indulgence by the high priests of 
latter-day anarchism, 

‘*‘We may admire Louise Michel, I trust, 
for her character, without lending cre- 
dence to her visions, as we admire Jeanne 
d’Are without lending credence to hers.” 

Louise Michel was the _ illegitimate 
daughter of arich landowner and a ser- 
vant whom he had seduced. Born in the 
chateau of Vroncourt in 1880, she re- 
mained there with her mother till 1850, 
and then went away to teach. The in- 
spector of schools said of her in his re- 
port: “A valuable teacher. Has much 
more heart and imagination than judg- 
ment and reason.”’ 

In her youth she was a devout Roman 
Catholic and inclined to mysticism; her 
books and poems written at this period 
are strongly marked with it. She com- 
posed odes to Lamartine and to Victor 
Hugo, and Hugo sent her in return a 
magnificent edition of his Notre Dame de 
Paris, with a complimentary inscription. 
In her later life, among her many pub- 
lished works was a great socialistic drama, 
‘Nadine,’’ which was played for the first 
time in 1882 to the largest audience the 
theatre had ever held. Seats were sold at 
immense prices; and when the curtain 
fell, the manager of the theatre threw 
himself into the arms of “la grande cit- 
oyenne,”’ as they called Louise, 

At the time of the Commune, she mount- 
ed a barricade carrying a red flag. ‘*We 
are going to die,’’ said the men who were 
preparing to defend it. ‘“‘You wére with 
us on the first day; you must he with us 
on the last.”” Surviving almost by a mir- 
acle, she could easily have escaped, for 
everyone believed her dead. But she 
found that the soldiers had been to search 
for her at her lodgings, where she had 
started a little school for the poor chil- 
dren of the quarter; and that, not finding 
her, they had arrested her old mother. 
Distracted with grief, Louise hastened to 
the spot where her mother was held pris- 








lieved agreeably much of her spoken and 


oner. ‘Never in my life have I felt such 
joy,’’ she writes, as on learning that her 
mother had not yet been shot. She asked 
the officer in command to set her free, as 
‘Maman Michel’? had been arrested in 
her place, and she had come to surrender 
herself prisoner. The mother was there- 
fore released. 

There are many points of likeness, as 
well as of sharp contrast, between the life 
of Louise Michel and that of Frances 
Power Cobbe, which we sketched last 
week, Both devoted themselves to the 
betterment of the world, as they under- 
stood it. The Englishwoman had the 
sounder head, the Frenchwoman the 
greater heart. To Louise Michel, who 
believed in neither God nor immortality, 
life was ‘a horror’; to Frances Power 
Cobbe it was a joy. But tbe history of 
the woman whom her friends called ‘the 
red virgin’’ and “the angel of anarchy” 
shows how brightly natural goodness can 
shine out through any creed or no creed. 





TO HELP A COLLEGE GIRL. 

Miss Florence A. Fensham, dean of the 
American College for Girls at Constanti- 
nople, writes: 

‘*Would it be possible for you to make 
an appeal in your paper for help for an 
Armenian girl, who has but one year more 
to finish college—a girl of fine, true, reli- 
gious character? She wants to fit herself 
for teaching, and can do far more by hold- 
ing a college diploma. She needs only 4 
year more of study, and will then go back 
into the interior of Asia Minor to work 
for her own people, She will need $105 
to finish her course. If you could get it 
for her, we would be so glad, for she will 
be a useful woman.”’ 

The young women who have gone out 
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as graduates from this pioneer woman’s 
college of the Orient have done an incal- 
culable amount of good as centres of pro- 

essive ideas in their conservative com- 
munities. One of them started the first 
school for girls in Albania. Many have 
made their mark. Dr. Fensham’s appeal 
ought to meet with a ready response, 
We will gladly receive and forward any 
contributions. 





QUARTER - CENTENNIAL OF SCHOOL SUF- 
FRAGE. 


The 25th anniversary of the granting of 
school suffrage to women in Massachu- 
setts was celebrated on April 16 by an all- 
day meeting in Faneuil Hall, Boston, ar- 
ranged by the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 
It was a very interesting occasion. 

Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, State 
president of the W. C. T. U., presided. 
She said, referring to the snow that was 
falling outside: ‘‘When I woke this morn- 
ing, 1 did not know but I ought to wish 
you Merry Christmas; but I am sure that 
the atmosphere here will be warm.” 


yotional exercises were conducted by the | church at Gardner. 


State secretary of the W. C. T. U., Mrs, 
Harriet T, Todd. The address of wel- 


than a hundred years after the settlement 
of New England there were no free schools 
for women. As late as 1828 in Boston, 
the ‘‘Athens of America,’’ women did not 
attend literary and scientific lectures. 
When Amasa Walker and old Dr. Beech- 
er in 1832 organized the Boston Lyceum, 
women were invited to attend, and the 
first question discussed was woman suf- 
frage. Noone else being willing to take 
the affirmative, Mr. Walker did so, and 
thereby converted himself. In 1837 three 
Quaker women, Abby Kelly and the sis- 
ters Grimké, for the first time spoke in 
public for emancipation. 

The Congregational churches met that 
year in West Brookfield and issued a man- 
ifesto against women’s speaking in public. 
The Congregational Church of West Brook- 
field, Lucy Stone’s native town, excommu- 
nicated Deacon Henshaw and Lucy for 
bringing Abby Kelly there to lecture. 

In 1840, the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety was divided over the question of 
women’s right to speak and hold office 
in the Society. In 1843, Lucy Stone, with 
$76 earned by teaching country schools at 
a dollar a week, went to Oberlin College 
in western Ohio, the only college in the 
world then open to women. Returning 
four years later, she started the suffrage 





De. | movement by a lecture in her brother’s 


Next year the first 
local Woman’s Rights Convention was 
held in Seneca Falls, N. Y. In 1850, at 
Worcester, the first National Woman’s 


come was given by Mrs. E. Trask Hill, | Rights Convention was held. Similar con- 


State Superintendent of Franchise. She | 


said in part: | 

| believe that the advocates of equal | 
suffrage represent a reform which will be | 
recognized later as lying at the foundation | 
of all others. I remember many years ago | 
in Warren, Mass., how Lucy Stone, then | 
attending the seminary there, used to 
take my sister and me on her Jap, and tel 
vs about the great things going on in the 
world of reform. My father once said to 
her, “I shall never see the slaves freed, | 
but I believe that you will.’’ This is an 
age of progress, and it comes faster than | 
we expect. 

Mrs. Hill said she was glad to see go | 
many Organizations represented at the 
meeting, and paid a tribute in turn to the 
W. S. A., the Republican Women, the In 
dependent Women Voters, and the W. C. 
T, U. She added: 


And there are unseen hosts here to-day 
who bid you welcome, who in the past 
have spoken in this hall, and who to-day 
are watching us and hanging over us. 
From the earthly side the outlook may 
sometimes seem discouraging, but from 
God’s side it is always hopeful. Friends 
have asked me at some of those dark 
times if 1 was not discouraged, but I al- 
ways answer, ‘“‘There is no such word as 
discouragement in the dictionary which I 
consult.”’ 

Letters were read from Governor Bates, 
Mr. E. H. Clement, editor of the Boston 
Transcript, Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, 
president of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, Mrs. Emily A. Fi- 
field, for 20 years a valued member of the 
Boston School Board, Mr. Frank Foster, 
representing the labor element, Miss Ma- 
ria L. Baldwin, principal of the Agassiz 
School in Cambridge, Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames, and the secretary of the Public | 
School Association. | 

Henry B. Blackwell said in part: 


We celebrate, in this historic hall, the 
25th anniversary of the extension of 
school committee suffrage to women in 
Massachusetts. It may seem that the 
subject assigned me, **The Early Days of 
the Woman Svu‘frage Movement,’’ is too 
broad to be appropriate. But ‘the great- 
er includes the less.’’ The underlying 
principle that permits a woman to vote 
for school committee concedes her right 
to vote for the city government or the 
president of the United States. 

The first woman in the world to ask for 
suffrage was Mistress Brent of Maryland 
in 1647. Her petition was denied. With 
the American Revolution woman suffrage 
came to the front. New Jersey put wo- 
man suffrage into her State constitution 
on the 2d day of July, 1776, two days be- 
fore the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence. The Provincial Charter 
had limited suffrage to ‘‘male freehold- 
ers worth £50.”’ 

The Quaker influence was predominant 
in New Jersey, and equal rights for wom- 
en were then,as now, with them areligious 
principle. Without opposition, the words 
“all inhabitants worth £50” were substi- 
tuted. For 31 years women and colored 
men worth £60 voted in increasing num- 
bers. But women of property were usual- 
ly Federalists, and it was said that they 
elected the Legislature which in 1800 cast 
the vote of the State for John Adams 
against Thomas Jefferson. The Demo- 
Crats in 1807 got control of the Legisla- 
ture and repealed the property qualifica- 
tion and woman suffrage with it by enact- 
ing that hereafter the words ‘‘all inhabi- 
tants worth £50’’ should be construed to 
mean ‘all white male citizens whose 
names appeared on the last State or 
county tax list.”’ This included all men 
who paid a poil-tax. Abigail Adams, 
Mercy Warren of Massachusetts, and a 
sister of Lee of Virginia are on record as 
sufiragists. In the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, adopted, in 1787,the word ‘‘male” 
appears three times. In each case a 
motion was unsuccessfully made in the 
Constitutional Convention to strike it out. 
Thus woman suffrage is not a recent fad, 
but @ principle which has had supporters 
from the earliest days of our Republic. 

But under the old English common law, 
which then universally prevailed, the per- 
80ns, property, earnings, and children of 
married women belonged to their hus. | 
bands. People do not realize how narrow 
Was then the sphere of women. For more 














ventions were held annually until 1861, 
with persistent advocacy by Lucy Stone 
and others throughout the North and 
West. In 1869, Wyoming and Utah 
Territories extended suffrage to wom. 
en, and John Stuart Mill, catching the 
echoes of the American agitation, se- 
cured municipal sufirage for women from 
the British Parliament. As early as 1853 
an amendment striking out the word 
‘male’? was urged in the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention, but was voted 
down. After the War the agitation was 
renewed. In 1870 the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
was started, with Mary A. Livermore as 
editor, Lucy Stone, William Lloyd Garr- 
son, and T. W. Higgineon as editorial 
contributors. For 34 years that paper has 
appeared every Saturday. In 1872 the 
Republican party endorsed woman suf- 
frage in its Massachusetts and State Na- 
tional platforms. In 1879 Masssachusetts 
granted school suffrage to women. 

The labors and privations of the early 
advocates of woman suffrage were full of 
heroism. For years Lucy Stone went 
from town to town at her own expense, 
holding free meetings for woman’s rights, 
putting up her own hand-bills, and sup- 
porting herself meanwhile as an agent of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

Bebold the change! To-day, 18,000 
women are registered voters in Boston. 
More than 20 States have given women 
school suffrage. Four great Western 
States, 46 times the area of Massachu- 
setts, with a population exceeding one 
million, have adopted full woman suf- 
frage. Women have eight U. S. Senators 
and nine Representatives in Congress. 
Wherever established, su far as exercised, 
woman suffrage has proved a success, 
Even our opponents practically concede 
this by limiting their opposition to the 
‘further’ extension of suffrage to wom- 
en. No great cause ever made such rapid 
advances. 


Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden, president of the 
Ward and City Committee of the Inde- 
pendent Women Voters of Boston, spoke 
on “The History of School Suffrage in 
Massachusetts,’ giving an interesting and 
detailed account of the movement, 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell spoke on 
“The Advance of Woman Suffrage in 25 
Years.’’ She said that seven States had 
preceded Massachusetts in giving school 
suffrage to women. ‘Since this right had 
been granted by Massachusetts in 1879, 
school suffrage had been given in 15 other 
States, municipal suffrage in one, tax- 
payers’ suffrage in three, and full suf- 
frage in three; also full suffrage in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. The women of 
Scotland, Ireland, and many of the British 
colonies had been given a vote for all offi- 
cers except members of Parliament. 

Mrs. George F. Lowell, State president 
of the Republican Women, said in part: 


Our organization believes in the Repub- 
lican party because it is the party of prog- 
ress, the party of action, and the party 
which weighs public sentiment and crys- 
tallizes it into wise legislation. Our stand- 
ard-bearer this year is foreordained by 
conditions, chosen by the free will of the 
people. He is unique as an aristocrat by 
birth and a democrat by choice. He is a 
scholar and a writer of books, as well as a 
ranchman, loving animals and the freedom 
of the plains. Some timid people call 
his courage recklessness, but Republican 
women admire a brave man, and are will- 
ing to take the chances of his strenuous 
administration. He is a safe as well as a 
brilliant chief executive, and we are proud 
to have for our president Theodore Roose- 
velt. 


The first speaker in the afternoon was 
the Rev. Dr. Scott F. Hershey, who had 
been invited to represent the clergy. He 
said in part: 


I believe in woman suffrage, and not 
only on matters of education. I should 
like to see it applied on the broader lines 
of municipal government, I am not hope- 
ful of large municipal improvement till 
woman expresses her judgment and heart 
at the ballot-box. Municipal government 
in America is worse than a failure, it is 
the defeat of civilization. Nowhere are 
there such misgoverned cities. In Wyo- 
ming, almost 90 per cent. of the women 
vote; a larger percentage than of the men 


ically right, it is politically wise, and for 
the sake of much-needed reforms it is a 
stern necessity. 


Dr. Hershey said that in England, out 
of every two laboring men who died at 65 
years of age or over, one died in the work- 
house, largely owing to drink; and that 
the cigarette habit was bringing about 
physical degeneracy among American 
boys. He said: 


The mothers do not want these things, 
but they have them. More than half the 
righteousness of the nation is in the wom- 
en, and is debarred from direct expres- 
sion at the ballot-box. It can only ex- 
press itself by proxy, which is not satis- 
factory. There is no one of these great 
interests to which the vote of the mothers 
would be a peril. 

Mrs, Stevenson said she had a great dis- 
appointment to announce: Mrs, Liver- 
more was not able to be present. When 
asked about her health a short time ago, 
Mrs. Livermore answered, ‘Oh, there is 
nothing the matter with me but Anno 
Domini;’’ but this afternoon she was not 
well enough to be out, Mrs. Livermore, 
as honorary president of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A., was to have spoken on 
“Our Hope for the Future.’ It was 
voted to send her a telegram of greeting 
and affection, 

Mrs. M. E. Cheney bad been invited to 
represent the press. At a great meeting 
in Tremont Temple 16 years ago, when 
the women were urged to influence the 
men to vote for the good of the schools, 
ata critical time, she suggested that the 
women vote themselves, and the sug- 
gestion bore large fruit. Mrs. Cheney 
quoted Frances Willard’s words, ‘‘The 
click of the pistol has given way to the 
click of the printer’s type,’’ which is 
more effective. She paid a tribute to the 
good work of the press. 

Mrs. Olivia Ward Bush read an original 
poem, 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, president of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., said that the last 
time she stood in Faneuil Hall, it was at 
the New Voters’ Festival, which had been 
arranged for two years in succession by 
the Boston E, S. A. for Good Government, 
and had been a great success. She said 
in part: 


Mr. Stebbins has shown in his book 
that not our foreign element but our 
native element is the most dangerous. 
Suffragists must be broad-gauge women. 
Most people are governed not so much by 
logic as by feeling. Women should en- 
large their interests, give more attention 
to civil service reform and arbitration, 
and form arbitration groups in every 
State. Reforms come rapidly. In England 
forty years ago only one man in four had 
a vote. 

Mrs. Mead also called attention to the 
great international Peace Congress to be 
held in Boston next October. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe had been invited 
to speak for women’s clubs. She re- 
ceived an ovation. She said in part: 


This day marks an epoch in the progress 
of civilization. Its exercises remind us 
that a quarter of a century ago the women 
of Massachusetts had no word to say in 
the educational councils of the State. 
They, to whose care the training of youth 
was already so largely entrusted, had no 
part in the election of the officers em- 
powered to preside over this most im- 
portant department of public work, The 
change of base which removed this disa- 
bility from the women of the State had 
its origin in the action of a Woman’s 
Club, the first, and for a long time the 
only one in Boston, or indeed in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The agitation of the matter began with 
the efforts of Abby Williams May, one 
of the noblest women of her time. Her- 
self deeply persuaded that women should 
have a voice in the election of the school 
board, she caused meetings to be held in 
the rooms of the New England Women’s 
Club, and engaged able speakers to pre- 
sent the question in aclear and forcible 
manner. The time, as it turned out, was 
ripe for the movement, and the desired 
enlargement was granted. 

I felt proud of our club when on one 
occasion Dr. Edward Everett Hale, having 
more than once spoken to us of needed 
reforms, expressed the opinion that the 
N. E, Women’s Club was one of the best 
places in which to start any new move- 
ment forthe public good. Women’s clubs 
have multiplied since that time, in Boston 
and all over the country, and I am glad to 
believe, as I do, that many of them are as 
ready as we were to offer hospitality and 
aid to the efforts of rational philanthropy. 
I was for many years a member and officer 
ofan association of women which held 
annual Congresses in different parts of the 
Union for the purpose of promoting the 
interest and participation of women in all 
the good works of the community. We 
travelled far and wide, and expended 
time, strength, and money in those jour- 
neys and in the meetings which were their 
ultimate end. But there came a time 
when it seemed as if a voice of command 
had said: ‘Let there be Women’s Clubs 
all over the land.’’ And the clubs sprang 
into being, armed with the power of intel- 
ligent organization. Blessed everywhere 
has been the ministration of this new 
sisterhood. Its codperation is assured for 
all the things that make for peace and the 
public welfare. ; 

I must here allow myself a word about 
the duty of the women’s clubs with regard 
to the important concession which we 
celebrate to-day, and which many women 
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For FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's JournaL at the 
reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 
dollars, with the names and addresses, a Webster’s Dictionary, valued at Five 
Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names. 

This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 
It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 

Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 
suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 








quarters of them, are not alive to reforms, 
and women are not alive to the impor- 
tance of school suffrage. 

Look at France, where the government 
has been closing the schools taught by 
the religious orders. It found that they 
were educating the children to favor mon- 
archy, not republicanism ; to wish to bring 
back the Bourbons, if there are any left, 
or the sort of foolish people who repre- 
sent Bourbonism. The action of the au- 
thorities may seem to us unfair and cruel, 
but there is something to be said in its 
defence. Children must not be trained by 
those who believe in absolute government. 
All of us have dear young relatives; how 
are they being educated? In all sorts ef 
ways—some of them to despise their own 
country. 

I believe that America’s mission is to 
redeem the world—not by our own merit; 
we bave great natural advantages, and our 
fathers builded better than they knew— 
but by so conducting our free institutions 
that we can safely take in all this spawn 
of ignorance from foreign lands, ignorance 
often exasperated against all law and gov- 
ernment by the abuse of them abroad. 

The women of the clubs ought to form 
a sort of moral police, and get out the 
women who do not vote for school com- 
mittee. Mrs. Mead here would be a good 
person to doit. She is a very energetic 
reformer, and also an acceptable woman. 
She is not the sort of person who takes 
you by the collar and tells you that you 
must be reformed; whereupon of course 
you do not want to be. It is a burning 
shame that so many women neglect to 
vote for school officers, and I wish it 
would burn so that they would cease to 
do it. The right education of the young 
is a matter of life and death to our Repub- 
lic; and do we not love it, and do we not 
care for our children? There ought to be 
a moral police to get out the men, too, 
but they are rather beyond our control. 
Vote for the school committee. That is 
my word to the women’s clubs. I wish 
every club would take up this matter. 
The president of this meeting has asked 
me to recite the Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public. The Battle Hymn is a thing of 
the past. I am glad it was given me to 
write it; but my soul is in the future, and 
in this question of the right education of 
the children. This country is not for us 
alone, but for all mankind; it is for the 
poor and ignorant, and for the oppressed 
of all lands. Our children must be edu- 
cated in American ideas, and taught to 
manage public affairs in accordance with 
the sacred principles of justice and honor. 
Mrs. Stevenson made the closing re- 
marks, speaking with her usual sweetness 
and eloquence. She expressed her own 
strong belief in equal suffrage, and gave 
her reasons. As Mrs. Lowell had referred 
to the Republican women, Mrs. Stevenson 
referred to the women of the prohibition 
party, and added that if she had known 
of any political organization of Democratic 
women, she would have been glad to have 
it also represented at this meeting. 

Mrs. Howe recited her ‘‘Battle Hymn,”’ 
and told the circumstances under which it 
was written. 


The following resolution, offered by 
Henry B. Blackwell, was adopted: 


Resolved, That whereas ‘‘a tree is known by 
its fruits,’’ we appeal to the experience of 
25 years of woman suffrage for school com- 
mittee in Massachusetts as an evidence of 
its value in promoting the interests of the 
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public schools, so far as it has been exercised. 





The influence of the women voters tends to 
raise the quality of school committees, to in- 
troduce important reforms in the schools, 
and to bring forward as candidates men and 
women of superior character and ability. 
We urge the women voters of Massachusetts 
to increase their activity and enlarge their 
numbers. 

Miss Sarah Munroe Hall contributed 
much to the pleasure of the meeting by 
her beautiful songs. 

Mrs. Howe was full of spirit and fire on 
this occasion. When the president asked 
her if she would not prefer to remain 
seated while speaking, she said, ‘*What 
do you take me for?” and added, to the 
audience, ‘‘Your president takes me for 
what I am—a very old woman.” At the 
close Mrs. Howe left the hall leaning on 
the arm of Mrs, Bush, the only colored 
woman on the platform; and she was 
given an ovation outside by the market- 
men of Faneuil Hall market. A. 8. B. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

‘*Frauenwohl,” an association of wom- 
en at Hamburg, is asking for a law forbid- 
ding children, as well as women who 
teach in the schools, to wear corsets. 

The Ohio State Federation, having 
learned that the law requiring the appoint- 
ment of a woman physician in every State 
lunatic asylum is a dead letter in certain 
institutions, have notified the Governor of 
the fact. If no action is taken, the club- 
women may bring mandamus proceed- 
ings. The Toledo W. S. A. took action in 
this matter some years ago with good 
results. 

A new clubhouse has just been opened 
by the Home Club of East Oakland, Cal, 
This is an organization of both men and 
women, but is modelled after the plan of 
a progressive woman’s club, being inter- 
ested in industrial and other reform 
movements. 


Mrs. E. H. Merrell, president of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Mothers’ Club, is work- 
ing for the establishment of vacation 
schools, and many clubwomen and busi- 
ness men are interested. A meeting was 
lately held at the Chamber of Commerce 
to discuss ways and means, Among the 
speakers was the Rev. Mr. Betts, who for 
fourteen years has given up a piece of his 
property as a playground for boys. ‘I 
feel that I have done as much good among 
the boys who have played about my play- 
ground,’’ said Mr. Betts, ‘as I have in all 
my work in the pulpit; and I have never 
once preached to them.’”’ It was voted to 
establish as many playgrounds and vaca- 
tion schools as could be supported. 





In the parlors of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Warren Avenue and West Brook- 
line St., Boston, at the last meeting of 
the Women’s Alliance for the season, 
April 26, at 10.30 A. M., Miss Maria L. 
Baldwin will speak on the Race Problem. 
All women cordially invited. 
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A NEW WORLD. 
BY ARTHUR GRAY BUTLER. 
Now the spirit of the flood is awake, 
And the spirit of the wood is stirred, 
And the spirit of the air is beautiful and fair, 
And so is the song of the bird. 


And the bare bough is rustling with leaves, 
And the dark earth is glistening with gold, 
And the land is all sheen with the coming 
o’ the green, 
And a new » orld is born of the old. 
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A ROYAL HEART. 


BY WILL H. OGILVIE. 


Ragged, uncomely, and old and gray, 
A woman walked in a Northern town, 
And through the crowd as she wound her 
way 
One saw her loiter and then stoop down, 
Putting something away in her old torn 
gown. 
“You are hiding a jewel!”’ the watcher said. 
(Ah! that was her heart—had the truth been 
read!) 
“What have you stolen?” he asked again. 
Then the dim eyes filled with a sudden pain, 
And under the flickering light of the gas 
She showed him her gleaning. ‘It’s broken 
glass,” 
She said, “I hae lifted it up frae the street 
To be oot o’ the road o’ the bairnies’ feet!” 


Under the fluttering rags astir 
That was a royal heart that beat! 
Would that the world had more like her, 
Smoothing the road for its bairnies’ feet! 
— Spectator. 


DANDELION. 


BY WALTER C. HOWDEN. 








Starry-rayed, and a heart of gold, 
Looking up to the sky, 
A lifted face to the sun and rain, 
A smile to the passer-by ; 
Wayside warder, sentinel flower, 
What is your password—say? 
You know the seasons, you tell the hour, 
And you hold a title, in sun and shower, 
To a simple right-of-way. 


You have sisters inside the garden wall, 
Tended with human care; 

They grow up graceful and fair and tall, 
But naught of your freedom share. 

Their beauty is hid from the vulgar gaze, 
They pine in a wilting ease; 

But you—you are light of the lowly ways, 

You shine on the common, you star the 

braes: 

Boon-comrade of the breeze. 


A lifted face to the rain and sun, 
Eyes moist with the morning dew, 
A nod and a smile for every one, 
And the joy of living for you. 
Starry-rayed, and a heart of gold, 
Planted by God’s own hand; 
Too poor you are to be bought or sold, 
Too free to forsake the healthy wold; 
Star-flower of No Man’s Land. 
Chambers's Journal. 
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The Deacon’s Tithe. 








They had a new minister at Seabrook. 
Old Parson Thornley, who had kept the 
flock for forty years, had gone to his long 
home; and in his stead had come an hon- 
est, plain-spoken young divine, with an 
earnest, fearless eloquence of his own. 
And now the worn door-stone of the little 
gray church on the hill was once more 
trodden by feet which had long been 
strangers to it. The minister, having no 
family, boarded at Deacon Larrabee’s. 

‘‘He'’s the least bit uncertain on some 
points,’’ said the deacon, leaning on his 
hoe handle, and talking across the fence 
to his neighbor Gray, who leaned on his 
hoe handle to listen, ‘ta bit uncertain. 
But I like him—I do, no mistake; and I 
believe the Lord’s going to bless us 
through him!’’ 

‘“‘Amen!”? was neighbor Gray’s hearty 
response. 

They hoed a dozen bills in silence, their 
hoes keeping time to the merry song of a 
bird in the orchard. Then Mr. Gray 
paused to wipe the perspiration from his 
face. 

“This hot weather’s liable to make sick- 
ness,’’ said he. ‘I suppose you’ve heard 
that one of the widow Sperry’s boys is 
down with a fever?”’ 

“Sho! now,you don’t say so?’’ exclaimed 
the deacon, commiseratingly. ‘Make it 
hard for her, won’t it?’’ 

“Yes, particularly when she’s so lately 
lost her cow. I’ve been saying that we’d 
all ought to take hold and make it up to 
her. If I’d more than one cow on my 
place I wouldn’t stand to talk long now, I 
tell you; but I lost my two best ones last 
spring. If I hadn’t—”’ 

It might have been unintentional, that 
sudden facing about as Mr. Gray threwa 
glance towards the hill pasture where his 
neighbor's cows were quietly feeding. At 
all events, the deacon could scarcely help 
noticing the action. And he understood. 
An uneasy flush mounted to his face as he 
struck vigorously into the next hill. 

‘She ought to have kept ber cow out of 
the road. My cattle never get into the 
mill-pond and drown. If they should, I 
would not expect any one to make them 





upto me. The widow had no more call 


to let her cow ran than I’d have to turn 
my whole drove out.”’ 

“It’s a pretty hard case, nevertheless,”’ 
said Mr. Gray. 

And then the fragmentary conversation, 
tossed piecemeal back and forth across 
the fence, as the neighbors went steadily 
on with their work, drifted into different 
channels. 

There had been an interested listener to 
the colloquy. On the shady side of the 
wall which separated Deacon Larrabee’s 
orchard and cornfield sat, book in hand, 
the Rev. Mr. Weston. He arose, as the 
chat which floated to his hearing began to 
be of crops and haying, and walked slowly 
along the orchard path, with a thoughtful 
smile upon his face. 

That night, when the deacon took the 
shining milk pails from the dresser and 
proceeded to the farmyard, the young 
clergyman followed him. He stood lean- 
ing against the bars, watching the yellow 
light come out in the sky, and looking 
abroad over the deacon’s possessions, 
shadowy now, but substantial enough by 
daylight. 

“You are @ prosperous man, deacon,” 

A smile of satisfaction overspread the 
deacon’s countenance as he stood for a 
moment patting the sleek neck of a favor- 
ite cow. 

‘*Well, yes,’’ said he; ‘‘but I’ve made 
myself. A pig and a pitchfork, sir, was 
all I had to begin with.”’ 

“How does your neighbor Gray get 
along?”’ 

“Gray? Well, truth to tell, he’ll never 
be forehanded, if he lives to the age of 
Methuselah. He’s a hard-working man 
enough, but there’s never a poor creature 
comes into our town that doesn’t bead 
direct for John Gray’s. Must be in- 
stinct teaches ’em for he gives to’em 
all, deserving or not. I believe he’d 
take the coat off his back if ’twas needed. 
He’s a good neighbor—a good neighbor; 
but he’ll never get anything to speak of 
ahead.”’ 

“But lay up for yourself treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through and steal,’’ quoted the minister. 

‘Yes, yes; but if I mind me right the 
Good Book says something, too, about 
providing for one’s own household—eh?”’ 

Mr. Weston smiled. ‘I believe there is 
a passage to that effect,’’ said he. 

““And,’’ went on the deacon, a little tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘if neighbor Gray would give 
a certain portion—”’ 

“A tithe,” interpolated the minister. 

‘‘And not go beyond that,’’ continued 
Deacon Larrabee, ‘the’d be better off in 
one respect, and no worse off in the other, 
to my thinking. I don’t believe in indis- 
criminate giving.”’ 

‘Neither do I,”’ was the quiet rejoinder. 
Then there was silence, while Deacon 
Larrabee filled another pail with snowy 
foam. 

‘‘How many cows have you, Deacon?’’ 

‘Ten,’’ answered the deacon, witha par- 
donable pride showing itself in voice and 
feature; ‘‘and it’s the finest herd in our 
county. They’re grade Jerseys.”’ 

‘“*Yes,’’ returned Mr. Weston, a little ab- 
sently. Then, after a slight pause, ‘'Dea- 
con, I overheard the conversation between 
you and your neighbor Gray this morning, 
relating to Mrs. Sperry and her misfortune, 
Poor lady! She does need substantial sym- 
pathy. Can you afford to lend a tithe of 
your cows to the Lord?”’ 

‘‘Which means give one of them to the 
widow,’’ uttered the deacon, with a wry 
face. ‘‘No, sir, I’m afraid I can’t. She 
wanted to buy one the other day, but I 
told her I’d none to spare. It was all ow- 
ing to carelessness that she lost her cow, 
and I don’t believe in upholding improvi- 
dence. Get to going on in that way, and 
we’ll all be on the town farm before we 
know it.”’ 

Mr. Weston wore a thoughtful expres- 
sion, yet a gleam of something like amuse- 
ment lighted up his eyes. 

‘Will you sell me one of your cows?”’ 
he asked. 

“I—I have no need of the money now,”’ 
replied the deacon hesitatingly. 

The minister continued: ‘tI heard you 
say this morning that you would be glad 
to give a good man extra wages to help 
you through your haying, but you were 
afraid it would be hard to get the needful 
help at any price. Will you take me, and 
let me pay for the cow in that way?”’ 

A twinkle, both genial and quizzical, 
dawned in the deacon’s gray eyes. For a 
moment he studied the young minister at- 
tentively. He was not at all what his 
neighbors would have denominated free- 
handed, yet he had a just appreciation of 
the quality of beneficence in other people. 
Neither was he a hard man at heart. It 
was only that the prosperity which had 
attended his every undertaking caused 
him to look upon the lack of it in a neigh- 
bor’s affairs as an entirely unnecessary 
evil—one which prudence and forethought 
might overcome. Now he shook his peti- 
tioner’s hand heartily. 

“It’s a bargain,’ said he, ‘‘When will 
you take the cow off my hands?” 


“To-night, if you will help me,’’ was 
the ready response. 

“Better take one of those I haven't 
milked,” said the deacon with a smile, 
“and save me that trouble.” 

Accordingly, a little while after, the 
minister, accompanied by the deacon, led 
his recent acquisition down the farm- 
house lane, and along the thoroughfare of 
the sleepy little hamlet to the tiny cot- 
tage where dwelt Mrs. Sperry and her 
brood. There they fastened the animal to 
@ convenient post, rapped softly, and de- 
parted with the peaceful consciousness 
which attends upon a worthy deed resting 
upon one of them, at least, as a mantle, 

Next morning, when the deacon, hoe on 
shoulder, was leaving his door-yard for 
his corn-field, he encountered Mrs. Sperry. 
Her eyes were red as with long watching 
and weeping, and ber thin lips trembled 
with the emotion which she vainly endeav- 
ored to hide. 

She put out both hands to him. ‘Dea- 
con Larrabee,” she said. ‘‘I have come 
to thank you, and ask your forgiveness. 
Oh, I have had such hard thoughts of 
you!—how cruelly hard, only God knows 
—and my own heart. Why,I almost came 
to pray that some misfortune might over- 
take you!—and all because you would not 
sell me the cow you meant to give me.”’ 

‘*‘I—really—I!’’ began thedeacon. The 
situation was most embarrassing, and ren- 
dered doubly so by the knowledge that 
beside the open window the minister was 
sitting, no doubt enjoying the conversa- 
tion, ‘Really, Mrs. Sperry—l’’—— 

‘Now, don’t try to deny it,’’ laughed 
the widow, a little nervously. ‘1 knew 
the cow, Deacon Larrabee, and ’— she 
laughed again—‘I am bowed with contri- 
tion to think of my unjust feelings toward 
you. But I shall always pray that you 
may prosper hereafter, Deacon; for I 
am sure you will havea good account of 
your stewardship for the Master.’’ 

The deacon mopped his scarlet face in 
perplexity. How could he confess that 
the gift was none of his? Yet there really 
seemed no other way of escape from the 
dilemma in which he found himself, un- 
Jess —— 

Well, the widow’s generous thanks were 
very pleasant to hear; and, after a mo- 
ment’s deliberation, the old deacon’s good 
sense and genuine manliness came to the 
fore. He only wished that the happy 
thought had been his, the kindness his 
own spontaneous deed. 

‘Il am glad if the gift pleases you, Mrs. 
Sperry,’’ said he, shaking her proffered 
hand; “and now, please say no more about 
it. Go into the house and see the woman. 
I'll warrant she has a glass of jelly for the 
sick boy.”’ 

To Mr. Weston, later on, he said, with 
a laugh and a jocular twinkle in his eye, 
“I’ve hired my man, and shall not need 
you; so we'll shake hands and call it 
square. I think that’s what I meant to 
do all the while, only I wasn’t sensible of 
it. But I'll tell you one thing, Brother 
Weston, I don’t believe the next tithe will 
come so hard,”’ 
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WOMEN FARMERS. 

Up on the northwestern branch of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway lives Mrs. E, 
Hunderdos, whose struggle for a home 
and a competence was bitter. Ten years 
ago she left a poverty-stricken home in 
North Holland, and with her husband and 
three children migrated to Western Can- 
ada. 

They reached Winnipeg with justenough 
to buy an ox and cart, and struck across 
country in the rude conveyance. Salt- 
coats, in Assiniboia, was their destination, 
and finally they reached it. 

Before the husband could find a vacant 
section of land he was taken sick and 
died, leaving the wife penniless, without 
the slightest knowledge of the speech or 
customs of the country. It would have 
been hard enough for the woman alone, 
but Mrs. Hunderdos had the future of 
three children and an unborn baby to care 
for. 

The government officials, when they 
heard of her plight, offered to send the 
family back to the Netherlands, but the 
woman, by signs, expressed a desire to 
stay, explaining in the same crude fashion 
that there was no future for her children 
in the fatherland. 

She applied for a homestead, and with 
the help of neighbors built a rough shack 
upon it. She complied with the law by 
sleeping in the shack each night. In 
the day she worked for a prosperous 
neighbor as a housemaid, earning enough 
to clothe and feed her little ones. In the 
end she gained a title to 160 acres of good 
Canadian soil. 

She ploughed her fields, built her 
fences, sowed her grain. The wheat came 
in generous quantities, and every year 
brought more prosperity. She took a 
farmer from Iowa into partnership, and 
increased her acreage. Giving up the 
rough work, except in an emergency, she 
now runs the farm like clockwork, and 





has time to spare for herchildren, 


Near Regina the writer met a bacbelor- 
girl farmer. She was young, and there 
was no sign of toil about ber. She was 
driving in a dog-cart toward the capital be- 
hind a blooded horse. Her sealskin jack- 
et, her smart toque and well-fitted gown 
did not proclaim the girl farmer. 

“But Iam a farmer, and the simon- 
pure article,’ Miss Gilroy protested 
-when her attention was called to the fact 
that she hardly dressed the part. ‘I’m 
proud of it, because of the success I’ve 
made of it. 

“Tll-health and an inability to make a 
living out of art, to which I had conse- 
crated my girlhood, brought me into this 
prairie country. I hada living to make, 
and it seemed easier to takea farm of my 
own than to work for some one else. 

“I’ve proved up on a half section, 320 
acres, and I run it myself. I keep one 
hired man the year round, and during the 
busy seeding and threshing seasons se- 
cure the help of three or four. I sit in 
the binder in harvest time, and enjoy it as 
much as ever I did painting a landscape. 
I have followed the plough, and I can 
turn a straight furrow. And I’ve cleaned 
out my stables when the man was not 
about to do it. 

“From a semi-invalid, existing on a 
bare living brought in by my paintings, 
I’ve grown to be the healthiest of women. 
No, not exactly the wealthiest, as well, 
but I owe no man, havea clear title to my 
320 acres, and have made money from the 
start. 

‘*Life on a prairie farm is an ideal exist- 
ence; that is, if you don’t get into a rut. 
There is no drudgery about it unless you 
let it become drudgery.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


_——-_ 


THE BERLIN MEETINGS. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., APRIL 11, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

lam in constant receipt of letters ask- 
ing for more minute information than has 
been given in regard to the approaching 
Quinquennial of the International Council 
at Berlin, and its accompanying Interna- 
tional Congress, - Every inquirer has re- 
ceived a personal reply, but, as the plans 
are being necessarily modified from time 
to time, I will ask all interested to con- 
sider this a correct answer to date to any 
questions, If the information here differs 
from that communicated in personal let- 
ters, the difference in the dates between 
this communication and the letters they 
may have received from my office, ac- 
counts for any changes. 

Being in receipt of frequent advices 
from Berlin, I can confidently assure my 
countrywomen tbat every provision possi- 
ble is being made by the German Commit- 
tee of Arrangements for the success of 
both Council and Congress, and for the 
comfort, convenience and hospitable en- 
tertainment of all who may attend. The 
German Committee is responsible for the 
preparations for the Congress only, which 
is to be held under the auspices of the In. 
ternational Council and immediately suc- 
ceeding the Quinquennial proper; but the 
Committee is interpreting its responsibili- 
ties very generously. Although the prep- 
arations for the Council proper are in the 
hands of a large Committee of Arrange- 
ments composed of the General Officers of 
the International, the Presidents of all 
affiliated National Councils, and one mem- 
ber from each Council especially ap- 
pointed to serve on this committee, and 
although this committee, of which the 
President of the International Council is 
the Chairman, has worked constantly since 
mid-September for the success of the 
Council, there are many matters of detail 
relating to the local situation which can- 
not be arranged by correspondence. In 
regard to all these, the German Committee 
is generous with both advice and practical] 
help. 

It is probable that all the sessions of the 
Council, executive and public, may be 
held in the Reichstag Building. This is 
greatly desired, but if the efforts to secure 
it should fail, beautiful and ample accom- 
modations will be found in the Philharm- 
onie. Should the Council be honored by 
being granted the Reichstag, as even its 
large hall will be too small to accommo- 
date the Council at its Peace and Arbitra- 
tion meeting, and as, for other reasons, the 
Parliament House would not be suitable 
for such a meeting, that may probably be 
held in the beautiful Cirkus Schumann. 
Either in the Reichstag or in the Phil- 
harmonie, a room will be set aside for the 
use of the Council during Quinquennial 
week as a Central Bureau, or what in this 
country we should calla ‘‘Business Head- 
quarters.”’ 

The Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Hospitality recommends as hotel head- 
quarters Das Palast Hotel, Koenig Gritzer 
Strasse, Leipziger Platz, conveniently sit- 
uated to the halls in which the meetings 
will be held, in all respects desirable. The 
cost per day of a room with light and ser- 
vice is from four to ten marks, according 
to location; of breakfast, one mark and a 





half. I am in correspondence with the 


proprietor and hope to secure such ac. 
commodations as will enable us to an. 
nounce it as hotel and social headquarters, 
As one of the chief advantages of such a 
gathering of women from all parts of the 
world is the promotion of their real ac- 
quaintance with one another, it seems 
most desirable that as many as possible 
shall secure their rooms in the hotel rec- 
ommended as headquarters. If any of our 
American women going over desire a 
cheaper hotel, one in the same neighbor. 
hood, Hotel Bellevue in Potsdamer Platz, 
is recommended. Here, rooms are from 
three to seven marks, breakfast one and 
one fourth marks, luncheon and dinner in 
proportion. For the benefit of any Coun- 
cil women who prefer to make other ar- 
rangements, I give the address of the 
chairman of that special section of the 
Hospitality Committee whose function it 
is to find accommodations in hotels and 
pensions, viz., Frau Gubitz, Lutzow Str. 
85 B. Berlin W. Germany, and will remind 
ladies who prefer private hospitality that 
the German women have very generously 
provided to secure this in so far as possible 
for those applying for it. 

I am in constant receipt of letters from 
women who have received the general in- 
vitation to speak at the Congress or to 
‘*participate”’ in it, asking fora statement 
of their specific subjects, and of details 
concerning their individual work. Since 
it is only with the details of the Council 
program that 1 am directly and responsi- 
bly concerned, I am obliged to refer all 
such to the Chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, Frau Marie Stritt, Winter- 
garten Strasse 3, Dresden, Germany, or to 
Dr. Alice Salomon, the Corresponding 
Secretary of the German Council, whose 
address is Berlin West 10 Friederich Wil- 
helm Strasse 7. 

The program of the Council proper is 
being developed as fast as could be ex- 
pected where so many countries are in- 
volved, The President has issued a call to 
the Committee of Arrangements, inviting 
as many members as possible to convene 
in a preliminary meeting on June 4, so 
that any inside details, of which there are 
always so many on the eve of any great 
gathering, may be provided for. All 
preparations that can be made by corre- 
spondence, will be made inadvance. The 
President of the International Council will 
arrive in Berlin a week or ten days before 
the Quinquennial, and the preparations 
which must be made on and after June 4 
will be reduced toa minimum. The pro- 
gram for the Quinquennial in large is as 
follows :— 

SATURDAY, JUNE 4. 

Meeting of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments to endorse arrangements already 
made by the Executive in Dresden, sup- 
plemented by correspondence during the 
year, etc. etc., and tu take action upon 
final details. 

MONDAY, JUNE 6, 

The morning will be occupied by meets 
ings of, the fiveStanding and Special Com- 
mittees. 

(a) Press, chairman Mrs, Emily Cum- 
mings, 44 Dewson St., Toronto, Canada. 

(b) Peace and Arbitration, acting chair- 
man Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 633 N. 
Penna. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

(c) Legal Position of Women, chairman 
Baroness Olga von Beschwitz, 5 Mozart 
Str. Dresden, Germany. 

(d) Finance, chairman Mrs. Dignam, 284 
St. George St., Toronto, Canada. 

(e) International Relations, acting chair- 
man, the President. The President has 
asked the chairman of every committee to 
convene her associates at this time in or- 
der that any propositions which the differ- 
ent committees may wish to submit to the 
Executive may be considered in such 
special sessions of the committees. 

The afternoon of Monday will be occu- 
pied by a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee proper: to receive reports of 
Standing and Special Committees; to 
affiliate new Councils; to elect new Pat’ 
rons, and to present unfinished business 
which has been turned over to this par- 
ticular session. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 7. 

Both morning and afternoon will be oc- 
cupied by sessions of the Executive. 

The mornings of Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, June 8, 9, and 10, will also be 
occupied by sessions of the Executive, be- 
fore which many important matters an- 
nounced in the Agenda will be brought. 

All the numerous amendments to the 
constitution proposed will be brought for- 
ward for action. While many are merely 
formal, and others concern only the meth- 
od of transacting business, there are still 
a large number of vital importance, It 
will be proposed that two important sub- 
jects be added to the one which has al- 
ready in 1899 in London been adopted for 
propaganda. Thus far, the Council has 
been committed to making propaganda 
only for Peace and Arbitration. At Ber 
lin, it will consider the propriety of add- 
ing to its program Abolition of the White 
Slave Traffic, and Political Equality for 
Women. 

I wish to call attention to the phrasing 
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of this second proposition. Even our 
Council workers often speak of this as 
being @ recommendation of “suffrage for 
women,” and then treat this phrase as if 
“suffrage for women” means the same de- 
gree of political liberty in all countries. 
A little reflection will show that between 
woman's suffrage as it is understood in 
the United States and ‘Political Equality 
for Women” as it only can be understood 
in the Council, there is a wide difference, 
but the principle demonstrated in the for- 
mer is clearly recognized in the latter. 
The proposition as it will stand on the 
Agenda is as follows: 

Inasmuch as all governments equally 
affect the men and women living under 
them, therefore, be it resolved: 

That under all governments, whether 
nominally republican or monarchical, 
whatever political rights or privileges 
are accorded to men ought on correspond- 
ing conditions to be accorded to women. 

This proposition seeks to abolish politi- 
cal distinctions based solely on sex. 

A third very important proposition 
seeks to secure the proper representa- 
tion not only of different nationalities, 
but of different races in the official corps 
of the Council. It is proposed that the 
constitution be so amended as to prohibit 
the International Council from having any 
two of the five chief executive officers 
from the same country, and also from hav. 
ing any two of the five chief executive 
officers from the same race. 

It is evident from the propositions sent 
in that there will be work enough to fill 
ful) the week of mornings and the half 
week of afternoons or evenings reserved 
for business. 

As before announced, there are to be 
three public sessions of the Council. For 
the first, the program in general will be as 
follows: 

(a) Welcome by the President of the 
German Council. 

()) Brief response by the President of 
the International Council, who will then 
introduce the General Officers, the Presi- 
dents of Affiliated National Councils, and 
the Honorary Vice-Presidents represent- 
ing countries where Council organization 
is in progress. Each of these will present 
a brief greeting, after which the address 
of the International President will be 
given. 

At the second public session, on the 
evening of June 9, each of the Affiliated 
National Councils will be represented in 
a speech of six minutes by a person spe- 
cially elected for that purpose. The 
“Speaking Representative’ for the United 
States will be Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson of 
Boston, who will be present, as will also 
her alternate, Mrs. Isabella Charles Davis 
of New York. The list of “Speaking Rep- 
resentatives’’ will be furnished later to 
the JOURNAL. 

The evening of June 10 will be devoted 
to the advocacy of Peace and Arbitration, 
with speeches in the three official lan- 
guages of the Council; Lady Aberdeen 
delivering the address in English, Madame 
Bogelot that in French, and Baroness Ber- 
tha von Suttner that in German. 

So long and full a program of business 
as will be presented at the Executive can- 
not be given in detail here. This outline 
will be sufficient to indicate its character 
and interest. 

The week following the Council will be 
occupied by the International Congress 
convened under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Council. Of this the complete 
program, upon which the German Com- 
mittee has been working assiduously for 
many months, is almost complete and 
later will be published entire. At this 
Writing, it is sufficient to say that the four 
sections into which, as previously an- 
nounced, the Congress is divided, will 
hold simultaneously six sessions each on 
the successive mornings of that week, 
while the program for the evenings when 
the Congress will be assembled as a whole, 
instead of in sections, will be as follows: 

Monday, June 18, ‘**The Present Status 
of the Woman’s Movement in all Organized 
Lines,”’ 

Tuesday, June 14, ‘‘Frauenléhne.”’ 
Thursday, June 16, ‘‘The Relation of 
the Woman’s Movement to Political Par- 
ties and Religious Sects.”’ 

Friday, June 17, ‘‘Woman Suffrage.” 
Saturday, June 18, “The Underlying 
Principles and the Aims of the Woman’s 
Movement,”’ 

In relation to social functions, so far as 
the Council is concerned, there will be an 
official reception given to it by the Ger- 
man Council on the evening of June 8, 
and there will be many other official and 
non-official social affairs from June 6 to 11 
inclusive. The evening of Wednesday, 
June 15, has been chosen by the German 
Committee of Arrangements for the offi- 
cial reception to the Congress. 

The International Council will be re- 
ceived with the greatest possible hospital- 
ity at the German Capital, but it is pre- 
Mature at this time to announce with 
More definiteness anything concerning 
the social functions. 

In reply to many inquiries I will say 





man custom to charge an admission fee, 
to sell tickets, rent boxes, or anything of 
this kind for such public meetings, so the 
public meetings will be free to all, 

During Council week there will be only 
one meeting at a time in progress, except 
when the meetings of Standing and Spe- 
cial Committees are convened, and as the 
more distant countries will very likely be 
represented by the same woman on more 
than one such committee, an attempt will 
be made to make even these meetings 
successive rather than simultaneous, 

The business sessions of the Council are 
not open to the public. In reply to many 
inquiries as to wlo are eligible to sit in 
the Executive Sessions of the Council, I 
will say that those entitled to a vote on 
the Executive are only the following: 

The general officers; the president of 
each affiliated National Council or her 
proxy; two delegates from each affiliated 
National Council or their respective alter- 
nates, Although these are the only ones 
with a constitutional right to vote there 
may also be present the following: Chair- 
men of all standing committees, honorary 
vice-presidents; international patrons; 
the special member appointed by each 
Council to represent it on the Committee 
of Arrangements. The classes above enu- 
merated have a constitutional right to be 
present with or without a vote as indi- 
cated. The president of the International 
will also invite to be present, the speak- 
ing representatives from each Council 
where such representative is not included 
in any of the foregoing lists, all members 
of all of the five International Committees, 
all proxies and alternates for the voting 
members of the executive, even though 
the latter be also present, also the four 
members elected or appointed by each 
affiliated National Council to attend the 
Quinquennial and Congress as ‘‘Hearers.”’ 

With twenty countries already in the 
Council, there is a possibility for a very 
large assembly of women, each of whom 
will have some vital official relation to the 
Council, 

There has been some anxiety expressed 
by Americans lest the German papers 
might not give a helpful degree of pub- 
licity to the proceedings of the Council 
and Congress. No anxiety need be felt 
upon this point. It has been already ar- 
ranged with the great German newspapers 
that they shall send competent reporters 
to all meetings open to the public, while 
to the other papers in Germany and to 
papers outside of the Empire official re- 
ports will be forwarded. The preparation 
of these will be entrusted toa commission 
of a few skillful journalists selected by 
the German Committee of Arrangements, 

As for the American contingent, as 
nearly as I can judge from letters received, 
there will be in the neighborhood of a 
hundred and fifty Americans in attend- 
ance. Many of these have already sailed, 
having gone over in little groups from 
time to time for a month or two of travel 
prior to the Council. From present ad- 
vices, I think that about fifty Council 
women will sail on Friederich der Grosse 
on May 19. 

Having tried as briefly as possible to 
clear up all the perplexity which seems 
to hang about this subject with many of 
my correspondents, I now solicit further 
letters of inquiry from anyone who de- 
sires information. To promote ‘The 
New Internationalism,’’ that ‘‘Internation- 
alism’’ which is coéperative instead of 
competitive, peaceful instead of belliger- 
ent, and which results in honest friend- 
ship instead of jealous rivalry, is the ob- 
ject of the International Council], whose 
president believes that this object will be 
almost immeasurably promoted by the 
meetings that will occupy the time from 
the 6th to the 20th of June. 

May WRIGHT SEWALL, 

Pres. International Council of Women. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


IOWA. 





Lditors Woman’s Journal: 

The 30th General Assembly of Iowa 
adjourned April 12, They have placed 
two hundred new laws upon our statute 
books, and left a record that twenty-five 
years hence would bring a blush of shame 
to the cheek of even a politician. They 
have, to use a legislative term, looked 
after the best interests of the State. They 
have made liberal provision for all State 
institutions, because men citizens have 
asked for these appropriations; they have 
enacted laws for the protection of fish 
and game that call for an appropriation of 
$13,500. Hours were spent wrangling 
over a bill for the protection of sheep 
from dogs, and placing the burden of the 
proof on the owner of the dogs that have 
killed sheep, in limiting the extent of 
damages. But a vigorous fight has been 
made against every bill introduced for the 
protection of the women and children of 
the State. The women taxpayers of Iowa 
have contributed their share toward de- 





that it is not in accordance with the Ger- 


fraying the expenses of a very expensive 


FOR SALE. 





Sanitarium, Health Resort, 
Country Seat, Stock and Dairy Farm. 





inhabitants, for sale on easy terms. 


picturesque surroundings. 


$24,000. 


Price, $10,000. Address 


and second-hand carriages will be sold with the place. 
in fair order, but some repairs needed. 


SILVER HILL, 2 fine estate of 221 acres, with large and valuable 
buildings insured for $7500, 34 miles from this city, only 70 minutes’ ride by 
rail from Boston, one mile and a half from two stations in a town of 13,000 


The property comprises a spacious three-story mansion house of seven- 
teen large rooms, with wide halls, broad staircases and piazzas. 
commands a pleasant view, is warmed by furnace, with fireplaces in every 
room, carpeted and partly furnished, bath room and modern improvements, 
water in house and outbuildings supplied by pipes from spring and cistern; 
also farm-house of nine rooms near the mansion, three barns, one of them 


House 


40x 160 feet, with stalls for a hundred cows and 12 horses, carriage house 
harness room, wood-shed, carpenter’s shop, milk-room, hen-yard, piggery, ice 
house and two small lakes, high ground, fine view, 


ample lawn, and 


The farm has more than a mile of frontage on two public roads, 40 acres 
mowing and tillage, 80 acres pasture, roo acres valuable woodland, six 
orchards yielding several hundred barrels of apples, other fruit. 


Furniture 
Principal buildings 
The estate was once assessed for 


This property would be admirably adapted for a public institution, 
school, summer hotel, health resort, country seat, or stock and dairy farm. 


OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass 











Legislature for ninety-three days; and I 
would like to call your attention to what 
this Legislature has done for this class of 
citizens who are unprotected and unrep- 
resented. Three small appropriations 
were made, for the Women’s and Babies’ 
Home, Benedict Home, and Dubuque 
Rescue Home. A Juvenile, Court Bill, 
similar to the Colorado law, was passed, 
an act was passed increasing from twelve 
to sixteen the number of weeks pupils 
are required to attend school. A law was 
also enacted, providing that a child born 
after the making of a will shall inherit 
the same as though no will bad been made, 
The larger, more important measures went 
down to defeat. The Child Labor Bill, 
endorsed by the Federated Clubs of the 
State, passed the Senate aftera hard fight, 
and was defeated in the House. The suf- 
frage amendment was held by the Senate 
Committee for nearly seven weeks, and 
then reported “indefinitely postponed.”’ 
In the House it failed to get the required 
constitutional majority, the vote being 43 
in favor to 40 opposed. The Woman’s Re- 
formatory bill, carrying an appropriation of 
$50,000, championed by the State W. C. T. 
U., passed the House, to be killed by the 
Senate Committee. A bill was introduced 
into the Senate to change the dower 
rights of a woman in her deceased hus- 
band’s estate in case there were no living 
children, providing that, instead of one- 
half of the estate reverting to the hus- 
band’s relatives, as is the law now, all 
property accumulated since the marriage 
should go to the wife, and half of that he 
had before marriage. This bill did not 
get beyond the Senate Committee. This 
is the record which, as I say, would bring 
a blush of shame to the cheek of a legisla- 
tor twenty-five years from now. 

I have been in the Legislature the en- 
tire session, for the suffrage amendment 
did not meet final defeat until the closing 
days. I have studied each of these bills 
carefully, and the way in which they were 
received by members, to see if there was 
an excuse based on reason for defeating 
them, and I found their defeat was large- 
ly due to the personal interest of the indi 
vidual. A few men opposed each meas- 
ure, and they worked a system of ex- 
changing votes among the large class of 
indifferent, uninterested legislators. There 
is much truth in an old Eastern saying, 
‘‘A man may be born in a cabbage patch 
and live in Paradise, or he may be born in 
Paradise and live in a cabbage patch.’’ 
We have men in every Legislature who 
were born in the nineteenth century, but 
they live in the Dark Ages. Inthe case of 
the suffrage amendment, if it had not been 
defeated so many times before, there was 
what might be called a reason. An 
amendment known as the Biennial Elec- 
tions Amendment passed the 29th and 30th 
General Assemblies, and next fall will be 
submitted to the voters, If it becomes a 
law, as it probably will, there will be no 
election held in Iowa in 1905. In this 
case the same men who were members of 
this Legislature will serve in the 31st Gen- 





eral Assembly in 1906, and, if they had 





passed the suffrage amendment at this ses- 
sion, they would have had either to go 
back on their record two years from now, 
or to vote for it again, throwing all the 
legislative responsibility on the one body 
of men; for in Iowa, to amend the consti- 
tution, an amendment must pass two con- 
secutive sessions of the Legislature, and 
then be submitted to the voters. 

The women of Iowa are still chained to 
the traditions of the past. The majority 
have advanced to the end of the chain, 
where they have waited for years, hoping 
some hand would be extended to help 
free them, until they realize that it is use- 
less to struggle alone, and better by some 
strategic movement to catch men within 
the coils. When they feel the links cnt- 
ting into their flesh, as they have cut and 
seared ours for ages, then and not until 
then will the men of any State lend a 
helping hand toward giving women their 
rights. The women of this State are be- 
ginning to awaken to the fact that, if they 
want laws enacted for their protection, 
they must take an active interest in the 
men elected to make the laws. Every 
politician has friends and enemies, and 
there are weak places in every public man’s 
career. If the women of each county in 
the State and each State in the Union 
would concentrate their strength and in- 
fluence to help elect good men who would 
vote for suffrage, and to defeat the men 
opposed, we would soon become powerful 
enough to receive recognition from every 
political party. It requires courage to 
fight without weapons and alone, but I 
think our liberty is worth the struggle. 
The age of sentiment is past for our move- 
ment; we must face hard, cold, political 
facts, and learn to fight fire with fire. My 
experience has been that women will 
learn more of political scheming in their 
struggle for the ballot than they will ever 
have use for after they obtain it. 

We are neither discouraged nor disheart- 
ened. We will never give up. Nomatter 
how many sessions of the Legislature 
“turn us down,”’ we willalways be on hand 
at the beginning of the next session. The 
word ‘failure’ is not found in the Iowa 
suffragist’s vocabulary. 

Daisy S. DEIGHTON, 





OHIO. 


A bill to enable women to vote in local 
option elections is pending in the Legisla- 
ture, and 71,000 signatures to petitions for 
it have been secured by the W. C. T. U. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for ase in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address et De ment, M, 
W.S. A., 6 Marlborough &t., ton, Masa, 
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FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons in 
French and in painting given on i! moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address onLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mase 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Song Leafiet. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 
Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 
_— Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S 

Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. - 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 











Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN j 
Editedsgby 
JENKINS LLoyD Jones & WILLIAM[KENT 
Published by 
Unity PublishingjCompany, 
8939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 











THE Home SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 
Because 
It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 
It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 
It has pre-eminently the educational 


standpoint. 
It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 


ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 
It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 
Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 

















STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A fall supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 





After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—wiTtTH— 


MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS, 


For itinerary address 
808 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y¥. 
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NEW YORE CITY LETTER. 


New Yorx, Apsriv 18, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal 

The New York State Federation of 
Clubs has many weighty matters to con. 
sider during the summer, and to decide 
at the annual convention next fall. Mrs. 
Charles M. Dow, the president, is a wo- 
man of much grace of manner, and gifted 
with great good sense. In view of the 
possible disputed points to be discussed, 
she has been calling meetings in the dif- 
ferent Judicial districts of the State, and, 
as already told in these letters, held one 
in Brooklyn some time ago to gather the 
views of the women in that section. She 
is soon to leave for her home in James- 
town, and the many social courtesies of 
which she has been the recipient were 
closed by a meeting and reception given 
by the New York clubs at the Majestic on 
April 9. 

Mrs. Trautman, the able president of 
the Health Protective Association, was in 
the chair, and the officers of the State 
Federation occupied the platform. In 
statiug the objects of the meeting, the 
chairman spoke of the various circulars 
which have been sent to the affiliated 
clubs asking for advice, or for money, or 
both. It was wise, she thought, to get 
the views of the members in each locality, 
so that when the convention occurred 
there might be intelligent and harmonious 
action. 

The first subject discussed was the 
manner of nominating for officers. As 
few women are acquainted with any large 
number of members from other localities 
than their own, the voting has usually 
been done in very blind fashion, the dele- 
gates knowing nothing of candidates from 
a distance. It was suggested that each 
section of the State should hold a meet- 
ing for the purpose of selecting candidates 
for the varions offices, and forward these 
names to the secretary in time to be well 
considered by the nominating committee. 
Each club should carefully consider the 
names presented, and send its delegates 
to the convention instructed to cast their 
votes for those approved by the body. 

Another suggestion which created much 
discussion was the proposal to raise the 
annual dues paid into the State treasury 
by the clubs. The present fee is $3, and 
this was held to be inadequate for all the 
expenses to be met. One influential pres- 
ident urged that money enough should be 
provided to pay the expenses of the State 
officers to and from the annual conven- 
tions. Quite a lively debate followed on 
this point. The first discussion was on 
the manner of securing the needed money. 
It was suggested by Mrs. Cora Wells Trow, 
president of Post Parliament, that the dues 
be raised to $5 annually. Your corre- 
spondent offered as a substitute a pro 
rata tax, $3 for the first hundred mem- 
bers and $1 for each additional hundred. 
A per capita tax was also proposed. 
There was a good deal of opposition to 
each of these plans. Dr. Elizabeth Jar- 
rett, the president of the Normal College 
Alumna, explained that as they had over 
1,200 members, their tax under any of 
these propositions would be so heavy that 
their club would be forced to withdraw 
from the Federation. Other large clubs 
intimated the same thing. It was finally 
decided that all these questions should be 
referred to the convention. 

The proposition to increase the annual 
dues should be most carefully considered. 
The women who fill the clubs throughout 
the United States are among our most 
valued citizens; they are thoughtful, cul- 
tivated, and capable, but many of them 
are not wealthy, and yet these members 
are often among the most valuable. There 
are, of course, in every club, some women 
of ample means, but these are the excep- 
tion. The women of wealth find their 
enjoyment in splendid entertainments, 
public amusements, and constant changes 
of place and scene. The clubs are filled 
with women of thoughtful character, 
home keepers, students, who devote 
themselves to their families and look to 
their clubs for intellectual and social re- 
freshment. To many of these the doub- 
ling and trebling of the annual dues will 
mean a burdensome tax. It is to be hoped 
that good sense will decide this vexed 
question. The proposition that the Trade 
School for Girls shall be established and 
maintained by the State Federation was 
not discussed, This would, of course, 
impose a heavy assessment on each organ- 
ization, and it finds little support among 
the conservative clubs. 

At the close of the formal proceedings 
Mrs. Dow made a graceful little speech, 
and there followed an informal reception 
with refreshments. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

100 Lexington Avenue. 


—D-0<>-— 








Miss Louise Loomis, who received the 
degree of A. B. from Wellesley in 1897, 
the degree of A. M. from Columbia in 
1902, and is now studying at Columbia for 
the degree of Ph. D., has been appointed an 


Drugless Sleep. 


A PRIZE ESSAY.* 


One Year in the Universities of Europe to the Winner. . 





Non-Political Alliance. 


At the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgment 
and Non-Political Alliance all citizens should cast a vote toward 
the making and executing of the laws under which they live. 

Undrugged Sleep in full amounts is a fingerboard pointing the 
way to the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgment and 


Will every reader of the Woman’s JouRNAL at once become a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means whereby the “Muscular 
Method” of Commanding Sleep at the sleeping hour and in the sleeping 
position shall become as well known and universal in use as is now the 
Open Air and Drugless Treatment of Tuberculosis? 

Mr. Carnegie welcomes the humanitarian caller with world-wide aim. 
Which member of the above Committee will see Mr. Carnegie? 





the winter. 
treatment of insomnia at present. 


*® All needed details will appear later. 


other 





I will meet organized bodies, medical and scientific—a limited number—during 
Also the humanitarian capitalist. I cannot supervise the individual 
Address 


J. B. 
419 Boylston Street, or Parker House, Boston. 
See Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


: oe display of Gloves, Belts, Veilings and 
Neckwear, Ruchings for house and street 


occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 
pieces of adornment 
FISK’S, 144 Tremont St., will surely delight 
the heart of any well-dressed woman. 


LEARNED, M. D. 


shown at 


MISS 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


MIDDLESEX Co.—The Middlesex County 
Conference met at 6 Marlboro’ St., Bos 
ton, April 12. The Cambridge P. E. Club 
was represented by Miss Mary Ware Al- 
len and Miss Stevens; Lexington, by Mrs. 
Jackson and Mrs. Ferguson; Natick, Mrs. 
Cheney and Miss Rice; Reading, Mrs. 
Jewett and Mrs. Stevens; Somerville, 
Mrs. Waitt. Cambridge had held no 
meeting since the last Conference. Mrs. 
Ferguson reported that the Lexington 
League had held a meeting to discuss the 
Governor’s message. A brief paper was 
read by the president, followed by a dis- 
cussion. Mrs. Cheney reported two meet- 
ings of the Natick League. At one the 
topic was the ‘Needs of the Adult Blind,”’ 
at the other an address was given by Miss 
Ida E. Hall, on “Methods of Work in 
Working Girls Clubs.’’ Mrs. Waitt re- 
ported for the Somerville Municipal Club. 
Regular meetings had been held, at which 
Mr. Luce’s letter to the Somerville Jour- 
nal the Governor’s message and the Cau- 
cus Law had been topics for discussion. 

MARIAN M. P. WAITT, Sec. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The wide- 
spread interest shown in Marie Doran’s 
dramatic version of ‘'Parsifal,’’ has led to 
its continuation for the week beginning 
Monday, April 25, and the demand for 
seats for the first week ensures large audi- 
ences. The old German legend affords 
splendid dramatic opportunities. Some 
very artistic work has been done in the 
stage settings, groupings and tableaux, 
the mechanical and spectacular features 
are cleverly handled, and the incidental 
music—both vocal and instrumental— 
adds to the impressiveness of the play. 


TREMONT THEATRE.—Henry W. Savage 
will bring out on Monday night, April 25, 
a musical fantasy called ‘‘Woodland.”’ All 
the characters represent birds. The 
prima donna is the oo Hy the sou- 
brette, Jenny Wren; the Judge Advocate, 
the Wren; the gossipping widow, the Par- 
rot; the ingénue, the Turtle Dove, etc. 
Mr. Pixley has furnished beautiful lyrics; 
Mr. Luders, tinkling melodies. 


GLOBE THEATRE.— The music of 
*“Whoop-Dee-Doo” is extraordinary, and 
the numbers call for many repetitions. 
The scenic effects and costumes are lav- 
ish. *‘Whoop Two” is a burlesque on 
‘Catherine,’’ Miss Lillian Russell sings 
three songs which have gained grest pop- 
ularity. Evenings at 8; matinées at 2. 


AUGUST BEBEL’S GREAT BOOK 


Woman Under Socialism. 


From the German. By Danizgt De Leon, 
with Translator’s Preface and Foot-notes, 
Portrait and Symbolical Cover Design. 


Cloth, 372 Pages. Price, $1.00. 


No advocate of woman's rights should miss 
it. Nostudent of contemporaneous events 
can afford to be without it. A Revelation of 
New Facts, of Historic and Sociologic im- 
portance. A Postal Brings Sample Copy. 


JOHN SWEENEY, 














instructor io history at Barnard College. 





95 Prospect St., Cambridge, Mass. 





FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GrRrEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
erp and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 


—— 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 











Boston, Mass, 





HOUSE TO LET. — Nine room house, north 
side of Newtonville, Mass., near to Celia Thaxter’s 
old home and to Charles River, to let for the sum- 
mer, furnished, Piazza, bath, pleasant grounds, 
with fruit and shade trees, and a little lake for 
canoeing or boating. Three minutes from elec- 
tric cars and accessible to steam cars. Address 
Miss J. A. GRANT, 72 Nevada St., Newtonville, 


Mass. 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian book-keeper, 21 
years old, able to speak French, wants a place to 
do housework. Will accept small wages for the 
sake of learning English. Address M. NORSIKIAN, 
care A. B. Selian, 5 Chatham Row, Boston, 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian who speaks 
English well, and has experience as a baker, 
painter, farm hand and factory worker, wants 
any kind of work he can do to support his wife 
and four children. Knows how to milk and take 
eare of horses. Has a pleasant face and is well 
recommended. Address K. GARABEDIAN, 7 Mar- 
ion St., East Cambridge, Mass. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harazizr Tariorn Urron and Exizaszru J. Havern. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. ¥. 
President, Rey. Anna H. SHaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


7443 Devon 8t., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CakRIg CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR UPrtoy, 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio, 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. GorpDoOn, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 


Miss Lauga CLay. nm, Ky. 
auditors, | Dr"Cona Switt EATON, Minnespolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





Send in your news items for this Column. 





D. not forget that ‘“‘increase the membership” is the watchword for the year. 





The U. S. Senate Hearings have been received at Headquarters, and are being sent 
out as fast as we can get them addressed. 





Mrs. Catt has been speaking and organizing in New York State. She will attend 
some of the county conventions in May, among them the Erie County meeting, to be 
held at Buffalo, May 5. 


One new club in each State each quarter is the modest request of the Nationa) 
President. Each State can comply with this, and the result at the end of the year 
will be most satisfactory. 








Mies Mary N. Chase has organized a club of seventy members at Manchester, 
Manchester has been a knotty problem with the New Hampshire W. S. A., and we 
rejoice with them over this large new society. 





A new P. E. Club has been organized in Toledo, thirteenth ward, by Mrs. Martha 
S. Kline, County President. This is Ohio’s third new club sinee the State Convention, 
We trust the good work may continue. 





Readers, please bear in mind that supplies advertised in this Column are for sa'e 
at Headquarters, Warren, O., and Nor at the office of the Woman’s JoURNAL. Send 
your orders direct to Headquarters, and this will ensure prompt attention, and at the 
same time relieve the WoMAN’S JOURNAL Office force of trouble. 





Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, our Chairman of Committee on Enrolment, is prenar- 
ing a leaflet for distribution in the interests of her Committee. Her address is 282 Jef- 
ferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Hackstaff has been elected a delegate from the 
New York City Federation to the Biennial of Women’s Clubs, to be held in St. Louis, 
She recently addressed the Orange County W. C. T. U. on suffrage. 





At a breakfast given recently for the Sunshine Society, then in convention in New 
Orleans, Miss Gordon, our Corresponding Secretary, was called upon for a speech, 
Miss Gordon never misses an opportunity to bear testimony, in public or private. She 
told the Sunshiners that the way to focus their sunshine was through good govern- 
ment, and the way to secure good government was to give women an equal share in it 
with men. 





Dr. Sarah M. Siewers, of Cincinnati, is agitating the question of State-regu lated 
vice in Cincinnati. She hopes to interest women’s clubs, of all persuasions, and to 
create such sentiment against this evil that official regulation will be abolished. At 
its last annual convention the Ohio W. S. A. passed the following resolution: 

That we protest against the action of the Cincinnati Board of Health in introduc- 
ing, without legal warrant, the European system of sanctioning and superintending 
the social evil; we call attention to the fact that this practice is unjust to women, 
ethically indefensible, and a sanitary failure; that it has been abolished in England, 
Switzerland and elsewhere, and is the object of a strong and growing opposition 
wherever it prevails. 





The Plan of Work adopted by the last National Convention provides that the 
Association resume the publication of leaflets similar to the Political Equality series, 
Miss Blackwell is to edit these leaflets, and they will be published monthly, at a sub- 
scription price of 10 cents per year. Before we can secure the admission of these 
leaflets to the mails at special rates, it is necessary to have a subscription list. Every 
interested person is invited to subscribe, and the attention of the local clubs is espe- 
cially called to this matter. The National officers are ready and willing to do their 
part, but the subscriptions must come from the constituency. 





Hon. James L. Hughes, of Toronto, Canada, has been in New Orleans recently 
giving a course of lectures to the teachers. Miss Gordon reports that he gave ‘‘suf- 
frage straight from the shoulder, thus adding another one to the lecturers uf the win 
ter who have given suffrage as aremedy for many of the existing evils to their audi- 
ences.”’ Mr. Hughes will be remembered as one of Canada’s delegates to the Inter- 
national Suffrage Conference in Washington in 1902. His young daughter, Laura C. 
Hughes, is one of our life members. 





More than ten years ago a few women in Meadville, Pa., became interested in the 
question of woman suffrage, and determined to have a lecture upon the subject. They 
therefore engaged Miss Shaw, and after the lecture organized a suffrage club. Two 
or three years later the Pennsylvania W. S. A. raised a sum of money for organization, 
and this club was visited. At that time the National Organization Committee, of 
which Mrs. Catt was chairman, had arranged a course of study in Political Science, 
and the Meadville Club decided to take it, did so, and completed the four years’ 
course. Though remote from any other suffrage club in the State, scarcely having 
come into touch with the State Association, knowing but little of the National, this 
club has maintained its organization, held regular meetings, and reports this as one 
of its most successful years. A short time ago Mrs. Upton went to Meadville upon 
invitation of this club, addressed a parlor meeting at the Lafayette Hotel, and came 
home enthusiastic over the club and its prospects, 





Our President had but two days at her home in Philadelphia between the time of 
her last lecture engagement and tbe day of sailing for Europe. Those days were very 
busy ones. She slept but five hours out of each twenty-four, and got out one hundred 
and forty-two letters. Ina farewell letter to State Presidents, Miss Shaw calls espe- 
cial attention to the earnest desire of the National that each State organize one new 
club during each quarter of the year. Elsewhere in this Column we report the forma- 
tion of anew club in New Hampshire and one in Ohio, and a short time ago we 
announced that three new clubs had just been formed in New York. Let each State 
report to Headquarters as it forms clubs, and we will pass the good news along through 
the medium «f this Column. Miss Shaw will keep the Headquarters informed of her 
address, and letters addressed here will be forwarded to her. It is our hope, of course, 
that while she is away Miss Shaw may have as much rest and freedom from care a8 
possible. Let us greet her upon her return with a largely-increased membership in 
every State. In no way can we better show our loyalty to her and to the cause. 


ome a amen 
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ARMENIAN EMBROIDERIES.—Lace ed 
ings, collars, doilies, drawn-work handkerchiefs, 
delicate fancy shawis, beautiful embroideries 02 
silk for sofa cushions, etc., etc., may be orde 
through Miss A. 8, Blaekwell, 2 Park St., Boston. 
In this way they can be secured for a less price 
= n 7] the stores, as there is no commission ” 

paid. 


ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE.— The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs fands to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
Hon. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. ¥., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President Broussa Lng 

Broussa, rkey. 


a 


LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 
By Lydia Lvoyna Pimenoff Noble (eollaborator 
in Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), who has recently re 
turned from Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin a0¢ 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Aé 
dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsi- 

e . House has eleven rooms and th, 
dnd is finely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Harbor. References given and required. Ad- 
bress Mas. R. H. BABRows, 65 Sawyer Avenue, 
aorchester, Mass. 


— ) 








HOUSE WORK.—Armenian student, 20 years 
of age, speaking a little English and more French, 
wants to do housework. Is willing to take smail 
wages for the sake of improving his English. Ad- 
dress HoskoF KARAPETIAN, 139 Cherry St., Chel- 


HOUSEWORK — Armenian with about a HOUSEWORK.—Armenian student of phar 
year’s experience in cooking and housework | Macy, 22 years old, speaking a little English and 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em- | & little French, would like a place to do house 
ployer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- ' work, wishing especially to improve his En lish. 
peaking. and uncommon sweetness of temper. | Address CoaRies H. ABasrIaN, P, O. Box 7, Had 








sea, Mass. 


Does not do laundry work. Address this office. on, Mass. 
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